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A Change for the Better 


@ We are rapidly reaching the point where it will be considered a crime rather than a 


“@ No longer do the scientist and the doctor limit their efforts to curing us of sickness; they 


" show us how we may keep well by observing a few simple precautions. 


@ Asa result, the death rate has largely decreased in the last few years, and most grown 


3 people know how to avoid such preventable diseases as tuberculosis and typhoid fever. 


: ¢g The children of to-day are the men and women of to-morrow, and if they are properly 


taught the rules of health, the next generation will see even less sickness than this one. 


@ Would you not prefer to use in your classes textbooks on Physiology which teach your 


pupils how disease is caused and how it may be prevented? 


raters 


on 


P @ Such books are those of the Davison’s Health Series, in either three bcoks: Elementary 
: Human Body and Health (40 cents), Intermediate (50 cents), and Advanced (80 cents), or two 
@ books, Health Lessons, Book I (35 cents) and Book II (60 cents). 


: A _@ They emphasize throughout the entire course that the most important thing in the world 
: is good health, and they show the boys and girls how they may guard their own health 
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| and the health of the community in which they live. 


Leap h Eth: 


2 g If you are not familiar with these books, we should be -very glad to tell you about them. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


: New York Cincinnati Chicago 
5 Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 
‘The political campaign, is drawing 
the end, and = ae average 
American citizen, who has no par- 
tieular taste for vituperation, it will 
be a relief when itis over. It is 
perhaps because of the lack of really 
great issues that the campaign has 
become so largely one of personali- 
ties. The welkin rings with charges 
and counter charges; and campaign 
speeches have been divided, asa rule, 
into nearly equal parts, consisting of 
replies to accusations made the night. 
before by opposing speakers, and 
new charges hurled against the men 
on the other ticket. There is a wide- 
spread discontent with existing con- 
ditions, and as the party in power 
claims the credit when things go 
right, it is inevitable that it should 
suffer when things go wrong. It is 
upon this well-established principle 
chiefly that the general expectation 
of a Democratic majority in the next 
Congress rests. 


AS TO THE TARIFF. 


So far as any large public question 
has entered into the campaign, it is 
the tariff which has been the object 
of attack and defence. Men who ave 
angry with existing conditions and 
who want to strike out at something 
may find in the tariff a_ sufficient 
reason for opposing the party in 
power. But, if a logical view is to 
be taken of this question, what bet- 
ter policy of tariff revision can there 
be than that for which President 
Taft stands,—a searching investiga- 
tion by an expert tariff commission, 





Ca) 


from whose deliberations politica) 
and selfish interests are excluded, 
and then a revision, schedule by 


schedule, where revision is needed? 
At least, that plan is at the farthest 
possible remove from that which has 
usually been followed. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The final steps have been taken for 
‘»f ioting the experiment of postal 
savings banks, and the board of 
trustees of the system has designated 
forty-eight second-class post-offices 
at which savings accounts will be 
immediately opened. There has been 
a widespread demand for the new 
banks, and there will. be great dis- 
appointment that the experiment 
cannot be begun upon a larger scale. 
But Congress appropriated only 
$100,000 for the initial expenses, in- 
cluding engraving, printing, clerical 
service, etc. So a modest beginning 
Was necessary; but, in order that the 
experiment may be as widely tried 
as possible, under these circum- 
stances, one bank is to be established 
in each state and territory. Then, 
after a month’s trial, other offices 
will be designated. 


STIRRING TIMBS AHEAD IN 
FRANCR. 


As was expected, the recent rail- 
way strike in France is to’ have an 
aftermath of political excitement and 
agitation. It was the first question 
te come up at the reassembling of 
the Chamber of Deputies. On the 
one hand, Premier Briand created a 
sensation by a positive declaration 
that he had proof, through confes- 
sions of the leaders in the recent 


‘to take over 
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Strike, that there had been a delib- 


» erate plot to ruin France by violence, 


anarchy, and civil war. On the 


- other hand, the Socialist members of 


the Chamber vehemently denounced 
the ministry for throwing the mili- 
tary resources of the country to the 
service of capital. These deciara- 
tions suggest the character of the 
pending conflict. Premier Briand’s 
promptness and courage in dealing 
with the strike paralyzed the revolu- 
tionary plans of its promoters; but 
there is now urgent need of legisla- 
tion to prevent similar crises in the 
future, and it is about this legisla- 
tion that the Conflict will rage. 
A QUICKENED PACE IN CHINA. 
When the new Imperial Senate as- 
sembled at Pekin on October 3 it 
was not expected that it would take 
a positive attitude on imperial af- 
fairs. Half of its members were di- 
rectly appointed by the throne, and 
represented extreme conservatism; 
the other half, although elected by 
the provincial assemblies, had their 
eredentials approved by the viceroys. 
But the senators had hardly taken 
their seats before ithey began dis- 
cussing the imperative necessity of 
hastening the establishment of a 
complete parliament, and one en- 
dowed with something more than 
merely advisory powers. After sev- 
eral weeks of more or less impas- 
sioned debate, the Senate passed a 
memorial to the throne, asking a 
hastening of the day. What is still 
more strange, it is announced that 
its wish will be heeded and that the 
full parliament will be granted In 
1913 instead of in 1915, as at first 
promised. 


“THE DROP IN CONSOLS. 


One of the most extraordinary in- 
cidents in contemporary finance is 
the drop in British consols, which 
have within the week touched 78%, 
which is the lowest mark for more 
than sixty years. Various reasons 
are assigned to explain the fact that 
these gilt-edged securities which a 
dozen years ago stood at 113 are 
now so low. One explanation is the 
heavy increase in the national debt, 
incident to the -enterprise of the 
South African war; another is the 
costly and semi-socialistic measures 


‘of the present government,—old age 


pensions and the like. A third is 
the income tax which is levied upon 
the consols before the government 
makes its remittances of interest. 
A fourth is the general rise in com- 
modity prices which makes heavy 
demands upon capital. This last Is 
regarded as the most potent cause 
of all—an _ instructive fact to 
Americans who have fancied that it 
was a purely local phenomenon, due 
to the tariff or other local causes. 


PORTUGAL AND HER COLO- 
NIBS. 


The new Portuguese republic had 
scarcely got 
fore there began to be intimations 
in the European press that Great 
Britain and Germany -were prepared 
the Portuguese colo- 
nies. The authorities at Lisbon 
were prompt to resent itthese beney- 
olent intimations, and they have 
emphatically declared that the re- 
publican government has no inten- 
tion of relinquishing any of the 
colonies. This declaration calls at- 
tention anew to the fact that Por- 


‘ture, while it speaks authoritatively ; 


itself proclaimed be-: 
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tugal, while comparatively an insig-. — 
nificant power, has gained and 
maintained a hold upon a_ highly 
important colonial empire, with an 
area of 800,000 square miles and qa 
population of 20,000,000. In area se 
the Portuguese colonies fall but a 
little behind the German, and in 
population they are considerably 
ahead of them. Among them are- 
the Azores, Madeira, Portuguese NS 
East Africa, the Cocoa islands, An- Yrs 
gola, Portuguese Guinea, the Cape- pele 
Verde islands, Goa, and Macao. bese 


~~ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—At this exact moment houses: 
are being renovated, wardrobes be-- 
ing replenished, and Christmas, in a 
measure, anticipated. Add _ to this 
bit the great holiday of Thanks- 
giving, now almost upon us, and we 
realize that there is need of counsel 
and stggestion. The November’ 
Woman’s Home Companion seems to 
take all these points into more than 
eareful consideration, and presents 
to the public a remarkable magazine, 
which besides being rich in itself 
gives a most vivid promise of what 
the Christmas issue will be. Anna 
Steese Richardson continues her re- Bs 
markable articles about suffrage, and’ 7 
Christine Terhune Herrick contrib- 
utes a timely and beautiful article: 
ealled “What Shall Children Read?’ 
The big department of Home Deco- 
ration and Handicraft leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, and Miss Gould’s: 
Fashions and Fashion Talk will be 
used by every woman who wishes to- 
be well dressed this autumn. 

—The November St. Nicholas is: 
the beginning of the new volume, 
the thirty-eighth, and of the new 
magazine year; and it brings—good 
news for all boys and girls—the first. 
chapters of Ralph Henry Barbour’s: 
new serial, “Team-mates,” a_ story 
of boys and work and play at Oak 
Park scheol. 


—wWith its November number the: 
Delineator celebrates its fortieth an- 
niversary. Some of the early pic- 
tures are reproduced in the current a 
issue of the magazine, which has de- & 
veloped “marvelously along all lines p 
until it now offers the best in litera: 
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concerning all that pertains to the art 
of dressing well. In this number 
Mabel Potter Daggett recalls inct- 
dents “When the Delineator Was 
Young.” Charles Hanson Towne re- 
views the “Noted Contributors to the 
Delineator,” among whom are many 
of lasting fame, and Honore Willsle 
describes “The Street the Delineator 
Lives On’’—a street in which numer- 
ous historic characters once dwelt. 
Erman J. Ridgway in his editorial 
department, “Conversazione,” an- 
nounces that in celebration of its 
fortieth anniversary the Delineator 
will make a thorough investigation 
of the legal status of dependent chi- 
dren in every state as a step toward 
improving conditions. 
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FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail! 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoo , Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, te Be Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial w. 650 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tui- 
tion. Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohic. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading © 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and a are called into playina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
October 3, 1910; to May 28, 1911 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


The Manual provides daily lessons worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


ng 
PRIM : 30c. SECOND READER 42c¢ 
FIRST ‘READER 360. MANUAL . - - - 606, 


THE LYRIC SONG BOO 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSUS 

For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Scholarships and Medals. 

| Illustrated catalogue free on appliceticr. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















For more than twenty years we have been 
, assisting our graduates to obtain good 
positions, To this fact, in connection 
with our strong Faculty, excellent 
equipment and the thorough train- 
ing we give, we Owe our stccess. 
Two large buildings are devoted 
exclusively to school work. 


If you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offer a 
one year course that will qualify young 
men and women to teach special sub-~- 
jects in Public Schools. If you are 
now a ‘‘grade”’ teacher, become a 
supervisor at a larger salary. 


Devoted 
Com buctnaltivemm Coyenats 
Men and Women in 
Public School Special Subjects 


TheThomas Normal Training School: 


Music. Drawing,Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Man: 
ual Training, Physical 
Training 





Is there some pilin branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the ‘“‘grade” work? 

This, then, is your opportunit 
Catalogue and full information will 
be furnished on application. 


THE SECRETARY 
17 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


The demand for competent teach- 
ers in High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges grows greater every 
year. The work is more pleasantthan 
“grade’’ teaching, and it offers greater 
opportunities ia th+ way of higher sal- 
aries. Why not fit yoarself to teach Public 
school Special Subjects? 








The point that we wish to call your attention to this month is, that 
DIXON’S MANUAL TRAINING PENCILS can be depended upon no 
matter what kind of a point is desired. Some teachers prefer a large round 
point for broad lines, others a chisel point for flat gray tones and still others 

‘ a fine needle point for the finest line drawings. A\ll these can be had by 


users of the Dixon Pencils. 
Samples are sent on request to all teachers of drawing or manua 


training. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















The New Hudson 


Shakespeare 


With introduction and notes by Henry N. Hudson; 
edited and revised by E. Charlton Black, Professor of 
English Literature in Boston University, with the 
co-operation of Andrew J. George, late of the Depart- 
ment of English in the High School, Newton, Mass. 


The attractive features and improvements of the 
new edition combined with the scholarship and indi- 
viduality of Hudson’s original work, make this new 
Shakespeare invaluable for educational work. 


The following volumes are now ready : 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream (just published) 
As You Like It 
Julius Caesar 
Henry the Fifth 
Macbeth 
The Merchant of Venice 
The Tempest 
Twelfth Night 
Each volume, 50 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street Boston 
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Washington Announcement 


——— 


E take pleasure in announcing that seventeen 
counties and seven independent cities of 
the State of Washington have adopted fora 

term of years the Ritchie-Caldwell Series in hygiene, 
sanitation and physiology. : 





The counties are as follows: 


(Chehalis Jefferson Lincoln Skamania 
Chelan Kitsap Mason Snohomish 
Cowlitz Kittitas Pacifie Stevens 
Franklin Lewis Pierce Thurston 
Whatcom 


The cities are as follows: 


Davenport Olympia Rosalia Seuth Bend 
Newport Puyallup Seattle 


The series consists of: 


Primer of Hygiene - - - - 40¢ 
Primer of Sanitation hire ash ibis 
Human Physiology - - - - 8 


“All our inspectors have unanimously reported that they 
have found more useful information, both for their own use 
and for teaching the public at large, from the Primer of 
Sanitation than from any other work which they have 
examined.” 

EUGENE R. KELLEY, M. D. 


State Board of Health and Bureau of Vita! Statistics 
Seattle, Washington 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 








THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WMODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 

















INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 


FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 











There's 


Satisfaction in 
Oo dictating to 
an Underwood 
Operator 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard TYPEWRITER 
Makes it possible 


for the average 
operator to turn out 
more and better 
work, 


“The Machine You Wiif Evefituaiy Buy” 


The Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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ACADIAN MADAWASKA. 


[ Editorial. ] 


At the top of Maine, with Fort Kent as the 
apex, is a triangle of about 1,000 square miles, 
with 40,000 Acadians as the population, which is 
unequaled in historically interesting people in any 
other equal area in the United States. 
There is, indeed, nothing to be com- 
pared to it for a moment. 

Here is a body of citizens of the 
United States, 40,000 strong, who 
have been Americans in ancestry for 
more than two and a half centuries, 
who have been absolutely French in 
language, religion, and custom. 

For nearly a century and a half 
these Acadians never knew to whom 
they owed patriotic allegiance. What 
Alsatians were in Europe these 
Acadians were in America for a hun- 
dred and torty years, only here the 
case was more romantic. 

In the long, long ago a home-lov- 
ing, industrious, religiously devout, pure, and up- 
right company of French families came to the 
shores of the Bay of Fundy. All of the best traits 
of the French people and of the Roman Catholic 
faith were theirs. They had no disposition to 
quarrel with anyone in all the world, and for two 
and a half centuries they have lived their faith of 
peace on earth and good will to men. 

In 1713 the treaty of Utrecht through loose 
phraseology left it uncertain whether these 





PAYSON SMITH, 
State Supt. Schoolsof Maine. many American settlements. 


Acadians were on _ French-Canadian territory 
or belonged to the English colonies. The quiet, 
home-making people never appreciated that it 
made any difference what was decided upon by a 


body of diplomats across the sea 
when deciding the tactful distribution 
of the spoils of national contests, 
and neither French Canada nor Eng- 
lish colonies cared. 

In 1748, at Aix-la-Chapelle, an- 
other body of international diplo- 
mats decided that they~ belonged to 
the Massachusetts Bay colony, or, 
which was virtually the same thing, 
to England rather than to France. 

The story of “Evangeline” as given 
by Longfellow in his beautiful poem 
tells the pitiful tale of the breaking 
up of the village of Grand Pre and 
the scattering of the people through 


Other Acadians who escaped the capture by the 
Massachusetts Bay colony fled up the valley of 
the St. John river, and once more repeated the 
pioneer experience, and occupied the Madawaska 
territory, a district of about 1,000 square miles on 
the south side of the St. John river. 

All the delightful characteristics which Long- 
fellow set forth in “Evangeline” were still theirs. 
They know no other language, no other religion 
than that of their ancestors who came over two 











MADAWASKA TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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and a half centutiés ago, but because they set® 

_tled on the south side of the St. John they were 
in trouble again, for the treaty of Paris in 1768 
left it as uncertain as had the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 as to the national claim upon the Mada- 
waska territory, and for sixty years neither they, 
nor England, nor Canada, nor the United States 
knew whether the Madawaska Acadians were 
under the stars and stripes or the British flag. In 
view of the historic uncertainty of their ancestors, 
this was most pathetic. Fortunately they were 
not inclined to worry over it. 

But in 1842 the Ashburton treaty again made a 
deal, this time between England, Canada, and the 
United States; and the boundary was established 
along the St. John, which placed the Mada- 
waska territory within the United States. 

At last, and presumably forever, these Acadians 
are under a flag that is theirs, and they accepted 
the situation with the same peace-loving spirit 
that has always been characteristic of these 
people. 

But they were still two hundred miles from 
other Americans. No American boat came their 
way, no American railway whistled within two 
hundred miles of Fort Kent, and they were not 
liable to be disturbed in their language even. 

The Ashburton treaty was one of the greatest 
diplomatic triumphs of, Daniel Webster, but he 
said of it soon afterwards that it was one of the 
most regrettable affairs to him personally, in his 
life, because it separated this people from their 
language, their traditions, and their religion. 

After a quarter of a century it was a condition 
and not a theory which confronted the Acadians. 
The state law required that all public school teach- 
ing should be in the English language, and State 
Superintendent W. J. Corthell called their atten- 
tion to the fact that they could not permanently 
draw state aid for schools unless the teaching was 
in English. There were no English-speaking 
Acadians, and no other young men or women 
would go up there for the slight pay given. 

Then it was that Vetal Cyr, an Acadian of 
Acadians, a noble young man whose aspiration 
had prompted him to get out into the larger world 
and get a university education, joined forces with 
Mr. Corthell in the establishment of the Mada- 
waska Training school in 1878, which was to be 
on wheels, meeting at Fort Kent on the north, the 
largest town in the Madawaska section—named 
for Governor Kent—one year, and the next at 
Van Buren on the south—named for a president 
who has been slightly honored in the naming of 
cities and counties through the Union. Mr. Cyr 
was the one young scholarly Acadian whose in- 
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‘terests were more than local and not primarily 


with the church, and it was natural that he should 
be the head of the school. He induced the bright 
lads and lassies of fourteen and upward to come to 
this school for a year and learn English and 
specialize in teaching English. Thus the letter of 
the law was fulfilled and more. It ‘caused these 
far-away Americans to realize that they are, in- 
deed, of the United States. After ten years the 
school was located permanently at Fort Kent in a 
building of its own, and the good work was 
greatly enhanced. From time to time the plant 
has been enlarged until to-day it is an elaborate 
educational plant. 

After two years Miss Mary P. Nowland, a 
scholarly young woman with high professional 
ideals, whose life had never been their life, and 
whose units of thought were large, and whose 
spirit was highly national, came as assistant to Mr. 
Cyr, and here she has stayed. “These people 
shall be my people, and their future my future,” 
was her motto as she came to Fort Kent, and 
upon Mr. Cyr’s death in 1898 she succeeded him, 
and nowhere between the seas has there been a 
more notable public service than is this of Mary P. 
Nowland. 

State Superintendents Luce and Stetson nursed 
this proposition which had been so nobly begun 
by Mr. Corthell, but it remained for Payson 
Smith, in the last three years, to bring to the 
school and its mission an entirely new life, and to 
the Madawaska Acadians a new message, and 
stimulate a new spirit and purpose. 

The first railroad which touched this territory 
reached Fort Kent at the dawn of the twentieth 
sentury, and with it came’ new,demands, so that 
the people welcomed manual training, which has 
been introduced for the. young men, sewing and 
cooking for the young women, and a three-acre 
farm, opened up under an expert from the Maine 
University, which is to be an experimental and 
demonstration station and farm for these people 
whose only product of the soil in the past has 
been potatoes, but who will hereafter raise varied 
crops with intensified interest. 

Already there is the language of the United 
States in every home where there are children, 
and the time is not distant when the industries will 
be equally those of the United States. 

Aroostook county, larger than Massachusetts, 
is to unfold into a wonderfully productive coun- 
try. Its one lone railroad with one solitary train 
a day is to have as companions several lines open- 
ing up this vast world, and the future is already 
foreseen in brilliant anticipations. 





I cannot but think that the world would be better and brighter if our teachers would 
dwell on the duty of Happiness, as well as the happiness of Duty, for we ought to be as 
cheerful as we can, if only because to be happy ourselves is the most effectual contribution 


to the happiness of others.—Sir John Lubbock. 
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THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES; A. M.» PH. D.- 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. — (VI.) 


The Russell Sage Foundation was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York in the 
month of April, 1907. The endowment consists 
of the sum of $10,000,000 donated by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage. The purpose of the Foundation, as 
stated in its charter, is “the improvement of social 
and living conditions in the United States of 
America.” The charter further provides that 
“It shall be within the purpose of said corporation 
to use any means which from time to time shall 
seem expedient to its members or trustees, in- 
cluding research, publication, education, the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of charitable and 
benevolent activities, agencies, and institutions, 
and the aid of any such activities, agencies, or in- 
stitutions already established.” 

In a letter addressed to the trustees in April, 
1907, Mrs. Sage further defines the scope of the 
Foundation and its limitations as follows: “The 
scope of the Foundation is not only national, but 
it is broad. It should, however, preferably, not 
undertake to do that which is now being done or 
is likely to be effectively done by other individuals 
or other agencies. It should be its aim to take 
up the larger, more difficult problems; and to 
take them up so far as possible in such a manner 
as to secure co-operation and aid in their solu- 
tion.” 

From its very inception the officers of the 
Foundation received many applications from edu- 
cational institutions of all kinds and church in- 
stitutions of all denominations as well as from 
individuals and associations seeking assistance. 
This flood of petitions was largely attracted by 
the broad scope of the Foundation. At their first 
meeting the question of scope was carefully con- 
sidered. 

Among the conclusions’ reached were the fol- 
lowing: The Foundation will not attempt to re- 
lieve individual or family need. Its function is 
to eradicate so far as posstble the causes of 
poverty and ignorance rather than to relieve the 
sufferings of those who are poor or ignorant. 

The sphere of higher education, as represented 
by our universities and colleges, is not within the 
scope of the Foundation. It is sufficiently cared 
for by other large agencies. Not so, however, 
education of the kind that directly affects social 
and living conditions. 

Aid to churches, for church purposes, whatever 
their denomination, is not within the scope of the 
Foundation. 

In the three years of its existence the work of 
the Foundation has been partly propagandist and 
partly in the nature of research. It has con- 


ducted work through its own regularly employed 
staff, and it has in other instances utilized organ- 
izations already existing to carry on ceftain kinds 
of work. 


In these varying activities its degree 


of control has varied from absolute direction. to 
intrusting direction entirely to others. 

Among. the movements which the Foundation 
has assisted financially may be mentioned the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, movements for public 
recreation, the placing out and management of 
children in institutions, the medical inspection of 
schools, and propaganda in behalf of children’s 
school gardens. One department of the Founda- 
tion has in charge the encouragement and exten- 
sion of charity organization. Extensive work has 
been accomplished in propaganda for the pre- 
vention of blindness, especially among children. 

In the field of research a careful study of work- 
ing men’s and other forms of small insurance at 
home and abroad has been made. Studies have 
been conducted into the fields of the saJary-loan 
business and the chattel-loan business, the -feasi- 
bility of establishing an employment bureau in the 
city of New York, and the methods used and the 
results accomplished in relieving the recent 
earthquake sufferers in San Francisco. Another 
important special line of research has been the 
so-called Pittsburg Survey, which has been an 
intensive and deep study of social and industrial 
conditions in Pittsburg as a typical American in- 
dustrial city. 

Means have been provided whereby the schools 
of philanthropy in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis have been enabled to establish de- 
partments for training of workers in social in- 
vestigation. This assistance has enabled them to 
offer two or three years’ courses to students and to 
give more thorough preparation for work and in- 
vestigation. 

The Foundation has emphasized the importance 
of the housing problem in the great cities and 
their suburbs. A considerable tract of land has 
been purchased near New York, and is being used 
for purposes of experiment and demonstration. 

One of the Foundation’s lines of activity has 
had to do with the practical problems of common 
school administration which are related to the 
progress of children throughout the common 
schools. Investigations have been steadily in 
progress for the past three years to discover and 
lessen the factofs which prevent the regular 
progress of a large portion of children through 
the common school course and account for our 
schools being clugged with many so-called “back- 
ward children.” Valuable discoveries have been 
made in this field; and the problem is now being 
attacked in many cities with renewed assurance, 
as the result of the work that has been accom- 
plished. 

This, however, has not been the sole or the 
ultimate object of this particular line of work. 
The larger object has been the discovery of ways 
of measuring educational progress and educa- 
tional results. The realization that the great de- 
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velopment of modern science is based upon the 
perfection of exaet methods of observation and 
research has led to the conclusion that one of our 
great needs ‘in education at the present time is to 
have means of checking results, so as to be able to 
test different methods as accurately as it is possi- 
ble to test them in the field of business. The 
Foundation’s workers feel that we need to be able 
to measure the relation between educational 
products and educational processes. A _ con- 
siderable number of studies have been conducted 
in this field; and more are in progress. 

Other lines of work in the field. of elementary 
education are represented by the publications 
which have already appeared on medical inspec- 
tion of schools, the problems of retardation and 
elimination, and open-air schools. There are 
now in course of preparation volumes on the 
wider use of the school plant, and on the problems 
and results of school feeding here and abroad. 

Among the other activities to which the Russell 
Sage Foundation has contributed financial aid 
are the National Red Cross, the President’s 
Homes Commission, and the Child-Saving Con- 
gress in Washington. Some idea of the scope of 
the Foundation’s activities may be gained from 
the following titles of a few of its publications :— 

Medical Inspection of Schools. 

The Salary Loan Business in New York City. 

The Chattel Loan Business in New York City. 

The Standard of Living Among Working 
Men’s Families in New York City. 

Laggards in Our Schools. 

Women and the Trades. 

Housing Reform. 

Model Tenement House Law. 

Among School Gardens. 

Work, Accidents, and the Law. 

The above statement of some of the activities 
of the Foundation is not inclusive or complete, 
nor is it intended to be. It is only illustrative. 
The Foundation has never published a complete 
report of all of its activities, and to do so would 
embarrass some of its efforts. 

The fundamental idea of the Foundation is to 
place in the hands of qualified trustees the income 
of its large endowment and the power to use it 
in any Way they think will best make for improve- 
ment in social and living conditions. The Foun- 
dation is not confined to any single form of social 
betterment. The provisions of its charter are 
sufficiently elastic to provide for any modifica- 
tion made necessary through the shifting of social 
conditions. 

The trustees of the Foundation are nine in 
number. The headquarters are located in New 
York city at 105 East 22d street. The officials 
are Mrs. Russell Sage, president; Robert W. De 
Forest, vice-president; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treasurer, and John M. Glenn, secretary and gen- 
eral director. 
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When left to, himself, even the greatest genius 
is worthless. 

The higher your gifts, the easier it is for you to 
go astray. 
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MORNING. 


BY ELWELL O. MEAD. 


Much of gray, some of blue, and a little gold; 
Darkness and night are growing old. 

Much of gold, some of blue, and a little gray; 
The sun is melting the gloom away. 

Earth wakes with a smile at daylight’s greeting, 
Old life and new in the east are meeting, 

And everywhere it is morning. 


Much of wrong, some of hope, and a little right; 
Love is coming out of the night. 

Much of right, some of hope, and a little wrong; 
Freedom is filling hearts with song. 

Tyrant and bigot have had their day, 

Mercy and truth are gaining sway, 

For all the race comes morning. 


—_—————_#-¢-0-@-e-¢-0-—_____—_—- 
THE WAY TO HEALTH. 
BY DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK. 


The modern attitude toward the well-being and 
up-keep of the human machine may fairly be 
likened to the present-day attitude of great cor- 
porations toward their mechanical departments. 
Looking back fifty years into the early days of 
railroading, for instance, one sees an appalling 
disregard of the chief principles of economical 
management. Locomotives were allowed to rust 
away in the open air. When not in use they were 
drawn upon sidings, and comparatively little at- 
tention was paid to cleaning and oiling them. 
Repairs were made only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Recently, however, there has developed an idea 
that the highest degree of railroad efficiency de- 
mands an everlasting oversight. Repairs must 
be made even before they become necessary. 
Bearings must be kept clean always. The best 
grade of oil means the highest service and the 
longest life for these bearings. Groomed like 
fine race-horses, the locomotives go forth for 
their daily trips at a speed that would have been 
the death of their ancient brothers. 

The same improvement in the methods of the 
up-keep department of the human machine may be 
noted. 

It is undeniably true that no period of the 
world has seen so many men working so hard 
and so continuously at work which is so engross- 
ing and which more and more, particularly for the 
world’s leaders, involves less and less of muscular 
exercise, less of outdoor life and fresh air, and 
yearly more pressure upon the mind and the emo- 
tions. 

But along with this increase has come an in- 
creasing appreciation of the need for an expert 
up-keep department. The human locomotive to- 
day moves along the rails of time at a speed 
which frightens those who see only the speed. 
The morbid, pessimistic phrase, “the pace that 
kills,” has been seized upon by them as descriptive 
of the modern business life. That men do break 
down under the strain of their business activities 
is true, but when such breakdown occurs before 
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the human machine has run its allotted time, the 
fault mav usually be found in the up-keep de- 
partment. 

This conviction has come to me through the 
daily observation of American men of affairs who 
carry large responsibilities successfully and with- 
out detriment to their health year after year, 
whose children are vigorous and have no dess 
vitality than their parents. 

The modern pace in business and professional 
life is made by two things: Increase of oppor- 
tunity and increase of vitality. | Newspapers 
bring to us the news and opportunities of the 
world, the achievements in scholarship as_ well 
as in business. The postal system and the tele- 
graph, the stenographer and the telephone enable 
us to do business with a speed which was un- 
known to our grandparents. To telephone a 
business transaction eliminates the time involved 
in going to see the man, although it does not 
lessen the thinking involved. It is another case 
of shortening up the mechanical side of the 
process without shortening up the mental ex- 
penditure. The fact that the men are living and 
working closer together also imcreases the oppor- 
tunity for rapidity of social relations. Modern 
facilities of transportation open markets far from 
the sources of supply, and hence permit the build- 
ing up of big businesses in a way that is relatively 
new. 

We have a far greater working power than our 
forefathers had, for our bodily machines are bet- 
ter taken care of. Up to recent times, the great 
bulk of human vitality and life was poured out in 
unnecessary disease, and the lives of most of 
the people of the world have, during all the cen- 
turies of human existence, been either lost or en- 
feebled by diseases which are now largely con- 
quered. 

It is but four centuries since the average length 
of life in Europe was but twenty years; so many 
persons died in infancy and youth that the aver- 
age length of human life was reduced to one 
score. To-day the average length of life in 
America is forty-four for men and forty-six for 
women. In Sweden the duration of human life is 
now fifty for men and fifty-two for women. In 
four hundred years we have more than doubled 
the average length of life. 

This, however, is not all of the story. We are 
using the increased vitality far more wisely and 
conservatively. We are expending the precious 
coin of life more judiciously. We are playing 
our game of high vital finance with closer re- 
gard for its rules than has ever before been done. 

Heavy, regular drinking is not so common 
among professional and business men as it was a 
century ago, and the man who drinks heavily is 
now censured. The prohibitions which hedge 
about railroad men in their use of alcohol are de- 
tailed and rigorous, for it is now known that the 
man who drinks is more likely to be untrust- 
worthy at times than the man who does not. 
This is also true of police and firemen. 

There is a general recognition of the need of 
vacations, and employers provide them for their 
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employees in a way that is entirely new in busi- 
ness. It is a common and a new custom for 
business men to take week-end vacations. The 
hours of business are decidedly shorter than they 
were a hundred years, or even a generation ago. 
There are hundreds of thousands of men who are 
working on the eight-hour day. 

We are taking care of our school children. 
The public information is reaching the, point 
where we insist that the schoolroom shall be well 
lighted and clean, and it is becoming clear to 
American communities that to spend the money of 
the city in trying to teach a child to read who 
cannot see the painted page well enough to dis- 
tinguish the letters is foolishness. 

More and more physicians are being asked for 
counsel with reference to living. I like to call 
this “biological engineering” or “constructive 
medicine.” People go to the physician not 
merely to be cured of. their diseases, not merely 
to be shown how they may avoid disease, but— 
more important often than either of these—to dis- 
cover how they may so order their lives as to get 
the most out of modern conditions, 

* * ok * * 


We have done two great things. We have 
vastly increased our store of vitality, and we are 
learning more wisely to expend the vitality that 
we have. We must no longer think, then, of our 
modern pace as “the pace that kills.” We must 
think of it, rather, as the pace that arrives. It 
brings success, and success is the greatest tonic 
in the world. Success makes life vivid. The 
pain we have in striving disappears in the pleas- 
ure of victory. 

There is a tendency among some with a super- 
ficial view to contend that the modern health 
movement is taking up too much valuable time 
and energy. Health and hygjene, they say, are 
becoming objects in life. This is no more true 
than that up-keep of equipment is the object, in 
itself, of a railroad. 

* * * * * 


The men who have fallen from their places of 
leadership just when the world most needed 
them and when they themselves had accumulated 
that experience and wisdom which qualified them 
for attainment far in advance of their accomplish- 
ment, have fallen because they did not play by 
the rules. The most interesting and richest part 
of life should be its years of old age, with the 
retention of vivid mental power, and behind 
them long years of successful experience. The 
supreme joy of seeing things done, achieved, 
completed, is theirs, 

The conclusion of it all is: Play as hard as you 
like, but play by the rules—stay to the end of the 
game, take share in its sure victory and the 
plaudits of friends and public. To be obliged 
then to live on for years watching the great 
game, but physically unable to take part in it, is 
tragedy. Go to the expert to learn the rules, 
and then play by them.—Used by permission of 
World’s Work. 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS. 


BY JANE A. STEWART., 
. Philadelphia. 


There is no busier Counting room in the whole 
United States than the Census Bureau in Washing- 
ton, where the returns of population are being 
made up. The census, it will be recalled, was 
taken last April 15. It will be November 15, 
probably, before the great work of figuring will 
be completed. It is going on day and night. 

The clerks in the census office number about 
2,000. They work in two “shifts.” The day 
force works from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p.m. The night 
force is at work from 4.30 p. m. to 11 p.m. All 
the counting is done by hand. The tabulating 
machines are used only in classification as to race, 
sex, etc. 

The greatest care is exercised in the census 
counting-room. All the enumeration sheets are 
counted from three to four times, and if 
there is any error, or even any circumstance indi- 
cating a possibility of error, an investigation is 
ordered, and if necessary, a correction is made. 
There have happily been but few evidences of 


fraud. In one place, Great Falls, Mont., a prose- 
cution has been undertaken for fraudulent 
enumeration. 


While the total figures of the 1910 census will 
not be completed before November 15, the public 
has not been without some information regarding 
the enumeration. Nearly every passing week 
sees the appearance of a census bulletin, giving 
some important figures. The work of counting 
has been put ahead for several states and for a 
number of localities owing to special reasons or 
demands. In Rhode Island, for example, there is 
to be a reapportionment for legislative purposes ; 
in Oklahoma the franchise is an issue and in 
Texas there are state laws affecting county ad- 
ministration. In Massachusetts all the figures 
have been held back to accommodate the state in 
some of its own statistical work. In all there 
are 70,000 districts to be counted. Among the 
completed districts the new state of Oklahoma 
shows the high degree of 109 per cent. increase. 
Rhode Island has gained 26.6 per cent., 
which is regarded as the natural growth. Among 
the cities, Atlanta, Ga., stands well in front 
in rate of growth, having a population now of 
154,839, or 72.3 per cent. greater than in 1900. 
Detroit, Mich, has gained 63 per cent., 
having 465,766, and Kansas City 51.8 per cent., 
having 248,381. Pittsburg has gone _ be- 
yond the half million mark, with 533,905 in 
greater Pittsburg. The cities which have added 
100,000 and over during the decade include St. 
Louis, 687,029, and Newark, N. J., 347,469. 
Among those which have added 50,000 and over 
are Milwaukee, Wis., 373,857; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
864,463 ; Washington, D. C., 331,069; Jersey City, 
N. J., 267,779; Indianapolis, 233,650; St. Paul, 
Minn., 214,744; and Columbus, Ohio, 181,548. 

Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, has the dis- 
tinction of having made a gain of 172 per cent. 
in the decade, from 7,816 to 21,262. 
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At least sixty new cities take their places in 
the highly regarded first class of 25,000 and over, 
of which there were only 160 in 1900. About 
two-thirds of these are in the states in the basin 
drained by the Mississipppi and north of Ken- 
tucky. None of them are in the far West. 

Owing to accession of population through im- 
migration, the East balances the West in growth, 
leaving the centre of population not far from 
where it was placed in 1900—at Columbus, Ind. 
The figures for the three years from 1907-10 
show that 2,576,000 immigrants came into the 
United States and 790,875 of them returned, and 
approximately six million persons have been 
added to the population of the country by im- 
migration since the last census. The immigrants 
now usually settle in the East, working in the coal 
mines of Pennsylvania and in the factories of the 
eastern states, instead of going west as did their 
predecessors of twenty or thirty years ago. 

The trend of population is still towards the big 
cities, although the tide is not quite so heavy as 
ten years ago. And the minimum percentage of 
gain of population in the cities (about twenty per 
cent.) is not reaclted by the rural communities. 
In but a few localities is there any loss. Lamar 
County, Texas, dropped from 48,627 to 46,544; 
and Madison County, Ind., fell from 70,470 to 
65,224. 

These, however, are exceptions. There is a 
general and gratifying increase. And it is fully 
expected that the total population of the United 
States as enumerated by the thirteenth census 
force of some 80,000 clerks, enumerators, etc., 
at a total cost of twelve million dollars, will 
reach 100,000,000, including the Philippines. 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Chicago. 

3oys and girls who are obliged to enter wage- 
earning occupations before graduating from the 
elementary school should have opportunity to ac- 
quire in course of time scientific knowledge and 
skill requisite for advancement into well-paid 
adult lines of work in the industry in which they 
are employed. They should also have systematic 
work in citizenship, economics, and history. Chi- 
cago has never made headway in the effort to fur- 
nish this opportunity, though my predecessor in 
the office worked zealously to secure it; and this 
year the first assistant superintendent has endeav- 
ored faithfully to make the continuation school 
idea effective. Manufacturers and merchants 
have not co-operated by giving periods of time to 
their young employees for attendance at school in 
the hours of the working day, nor by taking high 
school students into their factories for stated 
periods. The situation is one of mutual doubt: 
the manufacturers have little confidence in the 
value of school training for their low-priced labor 
or for apt young people; the school fears the 
deadening influence of limited and narrow me- 
chanical skill that may be acquired in a short time. 

The evening continuation technical schools do 
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continuation work in the sense that all learning is 
a knitting-on of the new experience to one’s past 
experience ; but they do not attract a large per- 
centage of boys and girls, young men and-women, 
who wish to make themselves more efficient in 
their daily pursuits. The instruction and training 
in the evening technical schools do not command 
the confidence of skilled workmen to the extent 
that they urge the younger workers to seek there 
the training of the mind and the hand that would 
be a genuine continuation of education in the 
chosen line of industry. A positive effort to have 
a high grade of skilled instruction in shop work in 
the evening schools would meet with success. In 
due time the conduct of day continuation schools 
would be understood, because their aim would be 
better defined and their method be adapted to giv- 
ing the boys and girls in them the opportunity for 
greater efficiency through education.—Report. 
—__________—--0---0-@-e--¢-e.—________—— 
FIRST CATCH YOUR HARE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN, 
Alouston, Texas. 

This is practically all the world now remembers 
from the cook book which Mrs. Glass wrote some 
centuries ago. I do not know whether her recipe 
for cooking a hare was a good one or not; but I 
know that she was wise in beginning it with the 
direction, “First catch your hare.” ; 

I am inclined to think that we teachers to-day 
could learn a good deal from this direction. We 
have educational cook books and pedagogical 
recipes galore, but it seems to me that all of them 
might profitably begin with the direction, “First 
catch your child.” If this is omitted, at least 
ninety-nine per cent. of all the text-books on edu- 
cation say on the subject is absolutely irrelevant 
and immaterial. 

It is all very well to talk about how to roast a 
goose; but so long as the goose is flying about 
through the clouds, or swimming on one of the 
Great Lakes, our knowledge as to how to roast 
him will do neither good nor harm. It is all right 
for us to talk about the five formal steps in the in- 
struction of a certain child, but so long as_ that 
particular child is on the street, or in the factory, 
the instruction of the wisest teacher will do him 
neither more good nor less than will that of the 
poorest. 

It is necessary, in the first place, for us to catch 
the child physically. This simply means that it is 
necessary for the child’s body to be in the.school- 
room, instead of somewhere else, if the school- 
room is to do him any good. It is wrong to 
measure the school work of the city simply by 
what the schools do for the children who attend 
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them. We should also consider what they do not 
do for the children who do not attend them. 
There are several thousand children in Houston 
to-day for whom the work of the public school at 
the immediate present may be summed up in one 
big, round O. Thesé are the children who are 
not in school. 

The teacher who is deeply interested in her 
work will be interested enough to want to make it 
so attractive and effective that it will catch more 
of these children. 

However, it is necessary to do more than to 
catch the child physically. It is mecessary to 
catch him mentally as well. 

Everybody knows what  absent-mindedness 
means. It simply means that mental condition in 
which the mind is somewhere else. As much of 
our school work has for its object the training of 
the mind, it follows that the teacher must in some 
manner secure the presence of the child’s mind. 
There is no particular good in having the body of 
the child in the schoolroom if his mind is else- 
where. Merely to occupy a seat in the school- 
room for a certain length of time each day has ab- 
solutely no educational value. : 

Not infrequently I see a teacher exerting het- 
self to the utmost to use devices and plans ap- 
proved by the most modern pedagogy for teach- 
ing certain things, when I feel convinced that she 
would be doing just as much good if she were at 
home 1n an easy chair, taking life easy. The wan- 
dering eyes and listless looks of the children are 
evidence that they are thinking of something else. 
The child’s mind is not on the work. It is else- 
where. When this is the case, the best teacher in 
the world will do no more good than the poorest 
except as she can bring about the change in the 
conditions. 

If we would exert ourselyes a little more to first 
catch the child mentally, we could do all the rest 
far more easily. 

It is, however, necessary to do more than even 
to catch the child, both physically and mentally. 
We must catch him also morally. Unless the 
child feels the sympathetic interest of the teacher, 
and gives the teacher his sympathetic interest in 
turn, there is a great gulf between the two. This 
gulf can never be bridged. It can, however, be 
abolished. 

“First catch your child.” When you do this, 
even a poor teacher can do the rest. If you fail 
to do this, all the wisdom of all the pedagogical 
text-books ever written will be of no service 
to you. 

“First catch your child.” It is the sine qua non 
of the teacher’s work.—Report. 








The secret of success is to do, todo now; not to look away at all,—Bishop Spald- 


ing. 
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‘THE TURKEY. 


The caricatures of the noblest of our game 
birds that usually appear in school journals on 
Thanksgiving occasions have ‘incited the editor to 
give a true picture and a sketch of the bird that 
graced the first Thanksgiving occasion. 

Possibly it is not known to all who will read 
this article that the turkey is indigenous to North 
America, and that this bird was unknown to the 
people of Europe until the Spaniards took some 


ruffed grouse, that belongs to the partridge 
family. 

It is difficult for us to realize the numbers of 
wild turkeys that once were found in the woods 
from Canada to Texas, and from the Atlantic 
ocean to the Rocky mountains. It seems that 
they never crossed the Rockies. Even during 
the past century flocks of five hundred were seen. 
But the ceaseless pursuit of the hunter has almost 





THE SULTAN, 
Large-t Wild Turkey of Which There is Any Record; Weight 47 Pounds 


specimens from Mexico, where the natives had 
already domesticated them. There is a record 
that Cortez sent turkeys to Spain during the 
reign of Charles V., and they were taken to Eng- 
land in 1524. 

It is quite reasonable to presume that the 
Mexican or Southern turkey was the first intro- 
duced throughout Europe. Later, when the Pil- 
grims settled here and found that the Indians were 
domesticating them and that they were numerous 
in the woods, they were no doubt used as a bird of 
feast, owing to their size and numbers. 

*k * *k # 

The turkey belongs to the pheasant family. 
But do not confyse the word “pheasant” with 
the bird in Virginia commonly called by that 
name. What we locally call “pheasant” is the 





extinguished them. Only in a few sections of the 
country can they be found now, and even in these 
places in small numbers. 

What the editor wishes above all things is for 
the teachers to instruct their pupils to spare this 
magnificent and fast disappearing bird. The same 
law forbidding the sale of quail for market pur- 
poses should be passed for the turkey. Boys in 
the country little appreciate the value of the wild 
turkey. In the live state they readily bring from 
five to thirty dollars each, and the demand is a 
thousand times above the supply. They can be 
easily domesticated, and every country boy should 
make up his mind to have a law passed, forbidding 
them to be killed and sold for table use. Wild 
turkeys are too valuable an asset of the country 
to be allowed to go to utter destruction. 
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It is almost certain that the originally hardy 
nature of the turkey in the wild state has suffered 
most from too much inbreeding and from too inti- 
mate association with barnyard fowls. Those 
familiar with the nature and habits of wild turkeys 
are well aware that these birds are the hardiest 
and most virile of the gaNinaceous species. They 
have for several centuries struggled with man, 
beast, birds of prey, and the elements so that 
their existence has depended upon the survival of 
the fittest. Thus it is that only the fittest survive. 

For years I have made a careful study of wild 
turkeys in their native haunts. I know where 
they feed, what they eat, how and where they 
seek their nesting places, how they rear their 
young, and-how they escape the hunter. 

I have never seen one that seemed to have died 
from any disease, and it is a mistake to believe 
that the young turkey cannot be raised upon 
damp ground. I have observed that they prefer 
the creek and river bottoms, and I have re- 
peatedly seen flocks of young wild turkeys retreat 
from the rising waters of creeks and rivers after 
prolonged rains, and noticed that they returned 
to the swamps as the water receded. The young 
feed almost entirely upon insects, and swamps 
with nearby fields and woodlands abound in this 
kind of food. 

Not only is the wild turkey the hardiest of our 
native gallinaceous birds, but it is also the largest 
and handsomest. No one who has ever seen a 
magnificent gobbler strutting in the sunlight, his 
rich bronze feathers reflecting colors of gold, 
green, red, purple, and blue, will forget the sight. 
I have seen males that appeared to be eight or ten 
years old, judging from the length of their beards 
and their spurs, The older they are the richer 
their plumage becomes. I recall shooting one 
sfme years ago that had a beard fifteen inches 
long and spurs an inch and a quarter in length 
and almost as sharp as those of a game cock. 

Some years ago I concluded to try an experi- 
ment in domesticating them. I succeeded in cap- 
turing five young ones only a few days old. 
‘These I raised with a domestic turkey that had 
just hatched her own brood. Fortunately, one 
of these I captured was a male. When they were 


three months old and began to show indications 
of longing for their kindred in the woods, I en- 
enclosure 


ticed them into an that I had con- 
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structed for their future home. This enclosure - 
was made with six-foot poultry wire, and was cov- 
ered with the same material. [ made the pen 
thirty feet wide and a hundred and fifty feet long, 
constructing a roost at one end of the enclosure 
twenty feet high. The following year the hens 
laid, and I set the eggs under domestic turkeys, 
and I raised quite a flock successfully. I then be- 
gan to enlarge my enclosure, and to construct 
others similar to the original one. This I have 
done from time to time, until now I have three 
acres thus enclosed. The pens are well set in 
grass and clover, and are furnished with abun- 
dant shade by vines and shrubbery. I have now 
sheds to protect them in bad weather. The first 
birds captured had no protection from the 
weather. 

I have added to my stock from year to year by 
capturing other birds and finding eggs until I 
have all the varieties except that found in Central 
America. Our Virginia variety is the largest of 
all the varieties. I have one gobbler that weighs 
forty-seven pounds, and my friend, N. R. Wood, 
the taxidermist for the Smithsonian Institute, 
agrees with me in believing that this bird is likely 
the finest specimen in existence. Only one other 
of which I have read approximates this one in size 
or markings, and that one is described by Audu- 
bon. That one weighed thirty-six pounds. 

By judicious mating I have increased the size 
of my birds each year, And as I have my pens 
divided in sections, I can mate the birds as I 
please. 

A cross of the wild and the domestic turkey re- 
sults in a very beautiful and vigorous fowl, and the 
demand for these is great for breeding purposes. 

The turkey is king. In November the “great 
American bird” holds undisputed sway in every 
butcher shop from Maine to Oregon and from 
Canada to Mexico. Not until a week after New 
Year’s day does his rule expire. 

There is money in raising turkeys for the holi- 
day trade—lots of it. Going into South Water 
street, Chicago, on an afternoon as early as No- 
vember 1 and seeing drayload after drayload of 
turkeys unloaded, with seemingly no end in sight, 
the spectator departs with the impression that 
enough turkeys are grown in the Middle West 
alone to supply every man, woman, and child 
with one for every meal and leave a few thousand 








A FLOCK OF WILD TURKEYS. 
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for the Fiji Islanders and other benighted 
heathen. 

During the holiday rush or preceding it 678,000 
turkeys, valued at $1,356,000, are received in Chi- 
cago, according to estimates made by a number 
of prominent poultry dealers. The bulk of the 
business is so great that exact figures are impossi- 
ble, but an idea of its magnitude may be secured 
when it is stated, in the words of the largest 
buyer, “The cars required to contain the turkeys 
shipped to Chicago for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Year’s dealers, etc., would make a train 
seven miles long.” 

“It will surprise some people to learn that on 
hundreds of farms in Lowa, Illinois, and Missouri 

_turkeys constitute almost the principal ‘crop,’” 
said a large dealer. ‘“Trips of buyers through the 
turkey country show that it is common for one 
farmer to have 300 turkeys, and flocks of 700 or 
800 are not extraordinary. As high as $1,000 has 
been paid for a single consignment of turkeys. 
Nearly 25,000 have been disposed of in Chicago in 
a single day.” 

The great Thanksgiving rush begins the Mon- 
day before Thanksgiving, but preparations for it 
are made for weeks, the birds being killed as fast 
as received, the surplus after the daily sales going 
into coolers. One hundred and sixty men were 
engaged last year in dressing turkeys alone, sev- 
eral large establishments being in the business of 
killing and dressing poultry for other dealers. 
These are known as poultry slaughter houses. 
More than 500 turkeys a day are dressed during 
the rush season for each of the large commission 
houses. 

The grower of turkeys is sharing in the pros- 
perity brought by high prices, but investigation 
shows the wholesale dealer and the retail butcher 
get a large share of the profits, together some- 
times making almost ten cents a pound, although 
their profit generally is around six cents. One of 
these dealers, talking of the high price of poultry, 
said: “The export trade has grown to immense 
proportions in the last few years, turkeys leading 
in the foreign demand. The home trade has 
grown by leaps and bounds at the same time with 
the foreign business.’—Used through courtesy of 
the Virginia Journal of Education. 


———— - - — — — +0 © -0-@-e- @ 0. 
PEACE FLAG. 


One of the beautiful features of the school life 
of to-day is the peace flag. This is a silk flag 
with a white silk border a little wider than one of 
the stripes of the flag. This\is usually placed out- 
side the classroom door that has had the banner 
attendance record for the week. Every school 
should have a peace flag, and this use of it is ad- 
vantageous. 


0 Ore ee 


H.-W., Ohio: Your books will show that I 
have been a subscriber to the Journal of Educa- 
tion for thirty-three years. It has grown in ex- 
cellence through the years, and is a source of in- 
spiration to the livé teacher. 


Noveinber 3, 1910 
HUMANE EDUCATION. 


That was a bright little pupil who in his school 
essay on “The Cat” said:— 

“The cat is supposed to have nine lives, but it 
does not need them now because of Christianity.” 

This incident occurred in England. It was 
cited by Edward G. Fairholme of London, secre- 
tary of the “pioneer humane society of the 
world’”—the Royal Society for the Prevention ot 
Cruelty to Animals, organized in 1824—in his ad- 
dress before the recent World's Humane Confer- 
ence* in Washington, D. C. Mr. Fairholme led 
in the discussion of humane education, and em- 
phasized the fact that the future of humanitarian- 
ism lies in education. To prevent the perpetra- 
tion of cruelties in the future similar to those 
which had stained the record of the world’s past 
history, he declared there was nothing so effective 
as the influence of education, and especially by 
that sort of humane training derived from the 
study of the open book of nature and not from the 
contemplation of stuffed corpses in museums. 

To the representatives of the incipient and 
growing world’s humane movement from a dozen 
foreign countries in attendance at the meeting 
(including. India, Japan, China, Persia, Spain, 
Turkey, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and Mexico), there was nothing 
more impressive that the humane movement in 
the United States could teach than the value of 
humane education in the public schools. Mirza 
Ali Kuli Khan of Persia gave special praise to this 
feature of public school work, as did Masujiro 
Honda of Japan, Joseph Francolini of Italy, and 
others. 

While there is yet much to be done in this coun- 
try it is apropos to note that the United States 
leads in the work of humane education in ghe 
schools. Fourteen states have compulsory edu- 
cation laws on their statute books. Massachu- 
setts leads in the most thorough humane educa- 
tion. Colorado makes a state appropriation to 
keep a special instructor in the field who gives the 
lesson in humane work both to classes of scholars, 
and of teachers. Humane education in California 
is conducted through a committee which sends 
out helpful suggestions to all the school teachers. 
Special lecturers aid the teachers in New York, 
Washington, and other states, and it is an impor- 
tant feature of the work of the humane societies 
in all sections of the country to provide literature 
and helps for the teachers in giving humane 
lessons. 

The humane workers hold that humane educa- 
tion is essentially and primarily a study for char- 
acter growth, and they outline it for presentation 
under three lines—nature study, civics, and cul- 
ture study. 

Under nature study comes the presentation of 
each month’s subject from its scientific or natural 
side,—the place of different animals in the econ- 
omy of nature, their usefulness to man, utilitarian 
and aesthetic; physiological structure especially 


*The first World’s Conference on this subject held in the Mnited 
States. 
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comparative, to show the relation between man 
and animal and between different kinds of ani- 
mals as to the effect of pain and pleasure, sick- 
ness and relief, labor arid rest, and love of off- 
spring, fear of death, power to reason; effects of 
climate and other geographical features, heat and 
cold relative to animal life; peculiar habits, such 
as migration of birds; the caré of different ani- 
mals, emergency relief for distress, how to kill 
humanely when necessary. 

Under civics comes a study of the institutions, 
organizations, laws, etc., for the protection of 
animals, including the Federal Department of 


a 


,™ 
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Ornithology, Bird Day, and the effects of sports 
that cause suffering, 

Culture study covers a study of literature ap- 
propriate to thé special topics of the months: 
September, Labor; October, Fall Migration; 
November, Persecution; December, Happiness 
and Charity; January, Hibernating and Non- 
Hibernating Animals; February, Patriotism, Ar- 
bitration, and Peace; March, elections of children 
officials in each district; April, Bird Day, Spring 
Migration; May, Values in the Animal World; 
June, Vacations, Rests, Refuges. 

J. A. S: 


-~ 





COMPOSITION SUBJECTS.—(IL.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 


4. The play topic. 

Illustration: How I go fishing. We old folks 
who teach school usually think that children 
would jump to write about this topic in its vari- 
ous forms,—going nutting camping in summer, 
baseball, tops versus marbles, playing house with 
dolls,—but they seldom do. The reason is sim- 
ple; the children spontaneously move to do the 
thing. They take play seriously; it absorbs them. 
They do not yet see play as over against work. 
They do not think about playing; they play. 

This topic, therefore, is still harder than any of 
the others, though not less valuable. In order 
to make something of it the teacher requires 
days of development with each individual pupil. 

At this point, it is profitable to note that a 
written-out lesson is not a composition. There 
are several characteristics of a composition well 
worth thinking upon. 

A real composition has organic unity. It as- 
sumes nothing. It stands alone. It is self-suffi- 
cient. It is in and by itself worth while. Every- 
thing that is essential is told. And nothing is told 
save for its own sake. 

With these characteristics in mind, we may 
consider the yet more difficult themes. 

5. The home-life topic. 

Illustration: Minding the baby. Here, espe- 
cially among the very poor, often our children 
seem unwilling to reveal the inner family life. 
And yet how good it is to do so! Neighborliness 
is founded upon knowledge. In a school with 
the right feeling this line of subjects is a develop- 
ment in friendship. 

The topic takes a thousand forms,—helping 
father and helping mother have been especially 
fruitful themes in my experience with composi- 
tions at school. A home letter to my cousin 
George (or Mary); Saturday on our farm; chores ; 
my birthday party; what mother does at home; 
my four-year-old brother; learning how to get 
breakfast for the family; a rainy day at home; 
how I helped at home when mother was sick; a 
family picnic; house-cleaning day; these are ex- 
amples. 

Then there opens up a world of the imagina- 
tion: Mother Mouse explains the cat to the little 
mice ; why I would rather be a cloud than a tree; 


an enchanted pencil, my favorite hero in litera- . 


ture is Jan Ridd; my happiest minute; an original 
story (with a “detective” plot). 

It is all a matter, and only at heart a matter, 
of obeying the gentle command of Pestalozzi: 
“Come, let us live with the children.” Here are 
some topics suggested by the children them- 
selves to their teachers. They are not all new. I 
do not attempt here to classify them:— 

A report of what the school gong saw and 
heard. 

What I do after school. 

My experiences as a newsboy. 

A story of our own teacher. 

Why I want ten dollars. 

The -waste basket’s opinion of our school 
papers. 

A talk with La Salle. 

A visit to the K. & H. hat factory. 

Why I would rather live in Honolulu than in 
Manila. 

The finest street game. 

How we play circus. 

The children’s gardens of the civic league. 

A long trolley ride. 

Putting up our grapes for winter. 

Mending Kitty’s broken leg. 

Which is safer, a flat- or a round-bottomed 
boat? 

A beautiful store window. 

Our town on circus day. 

A letter from Connecticut to California. (The 
child had in mind impersonating Connecticut as 
an old woman and California as a large girl.) 

My adventures when I was a silver dollar. 

My own garden. 

A visit to the war vessel in the harbor. 

How I would furnish my own room if I had 
money enough to do as I pleased. 

How I spend my pennies. 

It is better to have a garden of vegetables than 
of flowers. 

Why I prefer to play with a friend rather than 
read my book. 

How squirrels live in the trees *of our school 
yard. 





(Continued on page 439.) 
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THE BERGEN CELEBRATION. 
The schools of Jersey City, under the lead of 
Superintendent Henry Snyder, New 
Jersey, under the lead of State Superintendent 


and of all 


C. J. Baxter, had the greatest school celebration 
on record. 

For five days all New Jersey celebrated the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the first 
permanent settlement between the Hudson and 
the Delaware at the village of Bergen, now Jersey 
City, in October, 1660. 
schools of the state two full holidays, and a third 


The governor gave the 


day was devoted to historical exercises in connec- 

tion with the event and to the reading of prize 

essays by the public school pupils regarding the 

settlement. The teachers in Public School No. 19, 

Jersey City, celebrated the history ima bit of verse 

that was read in every school in the state. It was 

printed in practically every paper in New Jersey, 

and was read by virtually every one in Jersey. 

HISTORY OF BERGEN. 

Long time ago, near Bergen square, 

When naught but hills and woods were there, 

And streets were only Indian trails, 

The'red man wandered through the vales; 

He loved his “happy hunting ground,” 

Ne’er dreaming it would e’er be found by 
other race, 

Who soon would force him from the chase. 


men of any 


‘rom far across the ocean wide, 
The Dutch came in their native pride, 


To seek for worldly fame and wealth, 


And found instead this land of health. 
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They settled on Manhattan isle, 
In full contentment for a while, 
But soon looked west with longing eyes, 
And deemed the Jersey hills a prize. 


In sixteen-sixty o’er they came, 

To build new homes was then their aim. 

The town of Bergen was laid out 

With many a happy, joyous shout. 

They builded well, these men of yore, 

*Mid dangers great and trials sore; 

While church and school went hand in hand, 
The first in all this great, broad land. 


We love to hear our fathers tell, 

And, in our hearts, we cherish well, 

The story of those days of old, 

When men were good and brave and bold. 
May Jersey, dear, forever stand 

I‘or righteousness throughout the land; 
lor all that’s noble, brave, and true, 

A bright star in the field of blue. 

All schools, teachers, and superintendents en- 
tered into the spirit of the celebration, and with 
infinite variety in conception and execution each 
school bore its part most acceptably and honor- 
ably. Praise of Superintendents Baxter and 
Snyder has been on every tongue since the suc- 
cess of the day. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. — (V.) 

No disinterested person in the United States 
will deny that it is both absurd and vicious to have 
party politics control the office of county superin- 
tendent. 

In all fairness it must be said that it is not the 
politician who continues the unholy alliance. He 
has little or nothing to gain from affiliation with 
the office. Those who are ambitious for the 
office, especially if they are disqualified for it, 
have much to gain from an appeal to partisan 
prejudice. When the school people are willing to 
take their place in line for a square deal profes- 
sionally, the politicians will let them alone. The 
initial movement must come from the school men. 

There are two ways of rising above political in- 
terference in individual instances. 

First, by ignoring them and devoting one’s time 
wholly to the schools, avoiding antagonisms and 
getting so near the people that no one will care or 
dare to run against you. 

There are many such county superintendents in 
the country. 
have 


Pennsylvania has many, but as we 
Penn- 


has no 


said in a previous article, it is easy in 
sylvania, because the party 
virile opposition. In Indiana there are 
like Otis E.: Hall and Richard Park, but as in 
Pennsylvania, their counties have vital 
party. Illinois has a few. In 
almost break the 
against a third term. There 
and glorious exceptions. In 
and Colorado little has been 
ing the fetters of tradition. 
Second, there is one universal remedy, 


dominant 


only one 
has been 


partisan cry 


lowa it 
impossible to 
notable 
Nebraska, Kansas, 
done 


are a few 


if only it 





several, 


toward break- 
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could be applied, namely, create a sentiment that 
will elect experts. If a man like O. H. Benson 
and a woman like Miss- Leonora Bowman could 
be bid for by counties far and near they would not 
have to give any thought to politics. 

The weakest spot in our whole educational sys- 
tem is the fact that no one can make such a suc- 
cess in county supervision that he can be elected 
to any other county in the United States. 

With city superintendents a man may be elected 
a thousand miles away on the strength of profes- 
sional expert reputation. Even a state superin- 
tendent has been elected to the same office in 
another state, but not the county superintendent. 
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TWO VIEWS OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 


It is interesting to get two views of a thing 
sometimes. Here are two that are interesting. 
Dr. Frederick Hamilton, President of Tufts Col- 
lege and of Jackson College, the women’s college 
of Tufts, has this to say:— 

“I do not believe that girls who are just passing 
into young womanhood are in the proper environ- 
ment when they are continually brought into close 
personal touch with elderly unmarried women. 

“The large proportion of women’s colleges are 
in the hands of women teachers, however, and the 
educational atmosphere of the place is feminine, 
the peculiar type of femininity developed by 
highly cultured, middle-aged, unmarried women. 
Now, while the type may be very fine individually, 
it is not the proper one to create the atmosphere 
for girls at the formative period of their lives. 
These girls are receiving their most valuable im- 
pressions and forming their future attitude to- 
ward the questions of this time. Their outlook 
on life, which I believe is the most important part 
of college training, should be broad, and it can- 
not be so unless formed in an environment of 
breadth. 

“The girls at college live a purely academic life. 
They live on their resources and they face prob- 
lems that are quite new to them. They are to be 
trained to be competent and important parts of 
life, we hope. They need a large outlook and a 
broad viewpoint. The elements which go to give 
these must be brought into their lives at this psy- 
chological time and all elements to tend toward 
narrowness should be eliminated.” 

Winifred Black makes a breezy response to 
President Hamilton. 

“President Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts 
College is worried about the college girl. He 
says that the college girl will never do as much 
as she should in the world till she gets some one 
to teach her besides a corps of old maids. 

“The highly cultured, middle-aged, unmarried 
woman is a fine type inidividually,’ says President 
Hamilton, ‘but it is not the proper type to create 
the atmosphere for girls at the formative period 
of their lives.’ 

“Well, perhaps you're right, President Hamil- 
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ton, but what in the world are we going to do 
about it? 

“Whom do you want for teachers in our 
woman’s colleges? Men? | 

“Do you think that men are the proper type to 
create the atmosphere for girls at the formative 
period of their lives? 

“The average man understands an eighteen or 
nineteen year old girl just about as well as an ele- 
phant understands a mocking bird. 

“fT may not care for the manners, nor the out- 
look, nor the general appearance of a nice, com- 
fortable hen, but I’d rather have her bring up a 
flock of chickens any day in the week than to 
trust those chickens to the most amazing eagle 
who ever cleft the ambient air with his defiant 
wings. 

“And the married women aren't teaching in 
colleges, thank you, professor. 

“They have all they can do to teach the little 
tykes at home. 

“So what are you going to do about the old 
maid teacher in the girl’s college? 

“Let her alone, I say. She is not the ideal per- 
son in the ideal place, but she’s the nearest we 
seem to be able to come to right now; and, whis- 
per, President Hamilton, don’t you think you lay 
a little too much stress upon the importance of 
the personality of college teachers anyway? 

“It only takes four years for a girl te go 
through college. 

“A good deal of that time she’s making fudge 
and getting ready for the senior prom., and writ- 
ing letters home, and having crushes on some 
other girl, and looking at a photograph of some 
young fellow back home, and writing letters to 
Harvard or to Yale or wherever her particular 
student happens to be that particular time. She 
isn’t taking college half so seriously as you seem 
to think, and as for forming herself on the model 
of the teachers there, did you ever hear a bunch 
of college girls sit around and roast. marsh- 
mallows—and the teachers at the same joyous 
moment? 

“The average college girl is just about as much 
affected by the average college teacher as the 
average college boy is affected personally by the 
average college professor. 

“I wish you would cross your heart, President 
Hamilton, and tell us honestly and truly just ex- 
actly how much you think that is.” 
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Mrs. Ellen H. Richards speaks a great truth 
when she says that only a child can be educated 
to acquire habits of right living so perfectly that 
the suitable action takes place unconsciously. 


The German universities this year enroll 52,456 
students. 


The inexorable law is, go forward or faH back; 
grow or decay. 

In literature, everything is quality; quantity 
goes tor naught. 
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ST. LOUIS BETTER STILL. 


In our editorial in the issue of October 6 we did 
not give the salary figures for St. Louis as high 
as we should have given them. 

The maximum salary for the grade teachers is 
not $1,032, but $1,300. There are three ranks of 
teachers in the grades, head assistants, first 
assistants, and second assistants. The number of 
head assistants at the end of last year was sixty- 
five; of first assistants, 224, and of second 
assistants, 1,066. The maximum salary for head 
assistants is $1,300, for first assistants is $1,120, 
for second assistants is $1,032. 


—_———_ 0+. © -0-@-0--@-0. ----___- — 
PROTECTING CITY GIRLS. 


One of the most significant movements for pro- 
tecting girls in large cities from temptation is the 
action of the recent Catholic convention held in 
the city of Washington, which voted to appoint a 
committee in every city in the United States 
which will form a network over the country for 
the protection of girls. These committees will 
be composed of representatives of all Catholic 
women’s charity organizations, in each city, and 
will work together and constantly keep in touch 
with the national conference of Catholic charities. 

The committees will draw up a plan of study to 
discover the local conditions in each city; con- 
struct a general plan of-preventive work ; co-oper- 
ate with other agencies working along~ similar 
lines, and develop a policy designed to meet the 
problem effectively. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL SENTIMENT. 


In this age when legislative appropriations for 
normal schools often reach $100,000 for individual 
schools without a ripple of opposition, and when 
any reasonable appropriation can be secured from 
any legislature, it is important to read of the old- 
time opposition such as that in Pennsylvania in 
1872, when the state senate wrangled for a month 
over the appropriation of $10,000 for the normal 
schools at Bloomsburg, Mansfield, and California, 
and only by combining the political influence of 
the three sections of the state could it be secured. 
The story of that legislative contest takes forty 
pages of “The Brief Story” of Pennsylvania nor- 
mal schools by Professor C. L. Ehrenfield, and it 
is as fascinating as fiction and seems as incredible 
as a novel. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HOME EDU- 
CATION. 


The first meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Home Education was such a success at 
Brussels that it is to hold a second in the United 
States, but the place and time of meeting were 
not determined upon. _ Invitations have already 
been extended by Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. 

The American committee in charge of the ar- 
rangements, including the determination of the 
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time and place, consists of Commissioner E. E, 
Brown, chairman; Will S. Monroe, secretary; 
Mrs. Frederick Schoff, - Philadelphia; Mrs. W, 
Scott Anderson, Swarthmore; Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Boston; Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
Chicago. 


—_(Q-—_—_- 


REHOUSING SCHOOLS. 


St. Joseph, Mo., has reason to indulge in 
righteous pride over the notable and noble 
achievements of the last few years. Without 
flinching for a minute the city has gone about the 
complete modernizing of her good buildings, and 
the replacing of those not good with ideal school- 
houses, and providing for new districts equally 
good, artistic, fireproof schoolhouses equipped 
with every known provision for safety, comfort, 
and educational progress. A fireproof standard 
is a grand achievement for any city. Completely 
scientific, modernized heating, lighting, and sani- 
tation is little short of civic glory. Adequate and 
up-to-date equipment for -elementary manual 
training and domestic science equally complete 
for colored and white schools is well nigh unbe- 
lievable, and all of these standards have been at- 
tained in St. Joseph under the wise and earnest 
leadership of Superintendent Whitford and his 
appreciative board of education and loyal corps of 
principals and teachers. 

Ron nye ne eee oe 


NOTABLE MERGING. 


In Maine they have made a notable advance in 
educational associations. The long-time Maine 
Pedagogical Society has merged with the College 
and Secondary Association into a noble State As- 
sociation, which will eliminate the features that 
have sometimes brought upon the society some 
criticism. The new Maine State Association will 
hold its first meeting at Bangor on October 27-28. 


~~ +0 @ -0-Q-e- @-e-— 


The treasury of the Ohio School Improvement 
Federation has done more to advance the cause 
of education in that state than have the treas- 
uries of all the state associations for all the states. 


A city should be compelled by law to have a 
playground in every section of a city with 500 chil- 
dren; one for every 500 children. It would be 
as good an investment as street lights. 


Teachers are never organized effectively until 
they have an organization with a well-filled treas- 
ury. 

Americans reduced the death rate in the 
Manila prison from 238 to 13 per 1,000. 


You cannot remain what you are; you must 
either rise or fall. 


To be and to become is better than to possess 
and to acquire. 


Public schools are a public investment, and not 
an expense. 


St. Paul places teachers by the side of prophets 
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[Continued from page 435.] 





Playing school. 

How to make and to fly a kite. 

In a preface to a book on English one of our 
latest authors says that it isa work of supereroga- 
tion to print “errors in English, for any class will 
furnish spontaneously in one day more errors 
than a teacher can correct in a month.” 

It is astonishing to see how many composition 
topics a class of forty children can invent as soon! 
as they are asked to do so. 

Let me add two topics that teachers invented: 
1. If a school cannot have both, which is better 
for the pupils, a gymnasium or an assembly hall? 
2. The kind of out-door playgrounds that a large 
school should have. 

In this presentation I have said nothing about 
subjects and predicates or other grammar, noth- 
ing about rhetoric, nothing about validity of 
thought. Composition writing does not begin 
with grammar or rhetoric or logic. It begins ina 
desire to put something into words, first, oral, 
then written. And the beginning of that begin- 
ning is knowing something that one desires 
others to know. The teacher clears up this 
source as a traveler clears a spring in the wood; 
then lets the thought run. 


* >.0-4+0- 
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HOW TO USE REFERENCE BOOKS. 
BY ANGES V. MILLER. 


The one reference book with which most coun- 
try pupils are familiar is the dictionary, and so 
almost all of them understand the explanation 
that a cyclopedia is like a very extensive diction- 
ary, cut into sections. But how did they use a 
dictionary when they are so vague about the 
order of the alphabet? Hand out the right vol- 
ume of the cyclopedia and return to the searcher 
five minutes later. ‘‘Doesn’t that give what you 
want?” “I haven’t found the place yet.” 

Or take a newcomer to the shelf where there 
are several books treating of his subject. Why 
does he so instinctively select another volume that 
does not touch it? Why does he put into the 
wrong place every book that he takes down, and 
leave the shelf in such a chaotic condition? 

Put the right book into his hand, and he is al- 
most as helpless. Title page, contents table, and 
index are all strangers to him. He looks for the 
place by pushing over the leaves with a moist and 
soiled thumb, and if he doesn’t chance upon what 
he wants to find in this way, he is positive that it 
is not in- the book. 

Open it at the place, give a comfortable chair, 
and see what happens. Out come notebook and 
pencil, and before the student fairly begins to read 
he begins to copy. Later in the term he calls this 
“taking notes,” but what he really does and con- 
tinues to do is to copy down nearly the whole 
thing, unimportant parts included. He spoils its 
value for a verbatim copy by the errors in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and even words, and omits all 
record of the book itself. Then, if he does not 
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lose the paper before he-leaves the library, he car- 
ries it home and tries his eyes with studying the 
ill-written thing instead of having mastered the 
subject from the fair, printed page in, the first 
place. 

Blunders from first to. last, that waste his 
time, try his patience, and overtax him with his 


own clumsy efforts. 


Let us see what is required. 
1. To form a clear idea of the subject in the 
lesson vari Ne to be further investigated in the 


ey I it 
o seein this idea in words. 

3. To know one’s A, B, C’s, and to search by 
alphabetical sequence through anything arranged 
alphabetically. 

4. To observe: zan orderly arrangemetit of 
books on the shelves. 

5. To select a book that bears closely on the 
subject. 

6. To handle it without injuring it, and to turn 
the leaves without defacing them. 

7. To form an idea of its contents by means 
of the contents table, and to find the place by 
the alphabetical index. 

8. To observe the title page, and identify and 
remember the book by its author and title. ; 

9. To study thoughtfully and attentively with- 
out using a pencil. 

10.. To take notes, if at all, after mastering 
the article under consideration; and then to ex- 
press them as clearly and concisely as possible, 
and accompany them with the author, title, and 
page of the book from which they are taken.— 
School News. 

SN 
GOOD MANNERS. 


In Japan, so we are told, manners are included 
in the public teaching of morality. Among our 
western peoples our public school boys would 
deem it strange if a master gave them an hour’s 
instruction in the correct manner of behaving 
toward their father and mother or sisters. Yet 
such knowledge might be urgently needed and do 
good here as it does in Japan, where it is counted 
the most vital instruction of all. Step by step the 
Japanese child is led along the course of be- 
havior, learning how to stand up, sit down, bow, 
hang up its hat, and how to think of its parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and of its country. Later 
on these lessons are repeated with illustrations 
from short stories, and still later by incidents 
from actual history and the lives of great men of 
all countries. Before the end of the course of 
instruction is reached all manner of virtues and 
points of behavior have been introduced, such as 
patriotism, cleanliness, and (especially in the case 
of girls) the proper way of advancing and retiring, 
offering and accepting things, sleeping and eat- 
ing, visiting, congratulating and  condoling, 
mourning and holding public meetings. So the 
school course continues from year to year, the 
elementary school course lasting four years, and 
the secondary course four years more, and lead- 
ing the boys and girls up to the study of benevo- 
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lence, their duty to ancestors, to other people’s 
property, other people’s honor, other people’s 
freedom, and, finally, to self-discipline, modesty, 
dignity, dress, labor, the treatment of animals, and 
the due relations of men and women, both of 
whom are to be regarded equally as “lords” of 
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creation. ‘From end to end of the long course of 
training, behavior, rather than knowledge, is in- 
sisted upon, even down to the tiniest detail of 
what our good great-grandmothers valued as de- 
portment.—From “The Girl Wanted,” by Nixon 
Waterman. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. — (III.) 


What opportunity does Goldsmith get only to 
lose, and what is the outcome in his literary 
career? 

Answer: The appointment to a medical post in 
India. Up to this time, and the subsequent 
events, Goldsmith seems to have felt that the way 
of the profession of medicine was open to him, 
and that it was at least sufficient to provide him a 
position in the world. How much the slackness 
of his muse may have been due to his divided 
mind—the feeling that perhaps he ought to follow 
the profession to which he was accredited (and 
possibly in the depths of his heart a doubt of his 
qualifications, natural and by training, of his fit- 
ness for that profession), we may not dare to say. 
We know only that the professional feeling does 
not stimulate him to an active attempt to follow 
medicine, until the attraction of a foreign land, to 
which his imagination immediately took flight, 
arouses his working power. The working power 
is within him, and the stimulus of hope and 
imagination together put him to serious work— 
not independently, to be sure, of the necessity of 
securing finances for the enterprise of his dreams. 
His disappointment of not receiving the appoint- 
ment and his failure to pass his medical examina- 
tions for a government position bring his house 
of dreams down to a heap about him, but they 
leave with him the spirit of work, as well as the 
goad of necessity. And at least he has accom- 
plished the writing of the book that was to have 
furthered his enterprise, and that now becomes his 
sponsor in the literary world, his previous work 
being anonymous. 

The incidents of the days following his failure 
and disappointment, the days of strenuous pov- 
erty, are both pathetic and humorous. _ Irving, 
who was appreciative of both pathos and humor, 
sets them before us in a prismatic light. jut we 
read with a very tender amusement of the anxious 
makeshifts of the ever good-hearted and most 
seriously-intentioned little man; his quaint figure 
as the scenes present themselves before our eyes 
is almost ludicrous,—almost, for we can never 
forget the anxious heart in the bustle to get the 
small means for his small debts, that yet have the 
proportions of a mountain when it comes to re- 
moving them. 





What disappointment came with the publication 
of Goldsmith’s first book? 

Answer: It appeared without his name on the 
title page. Goldsmith had looked forward to this 
book as his introduction to the profession of lit- 
erature. Hitherto he had written profusely, but 
anoymously. To be sure, his style had made itself 
so manifestly characteristic that among the 
authors there was no question of who had written 
“An Inquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe,” yet the name was not there. 
Criticism, however, is the best advertisement, and 
this first book of Goldsmith’s received its “bap- 
tism of fire,” which was the harder to bear because 
it was unjust and uncalled for, and because it came 
from a literary source so far below his own that 
there was a kind of stigma even in being attacked 
by so unreasonable a critic. 

What pointed criticism did Goldsmith make 
in his book, and what was its result for him- 
self? 

Answer: He attacked the methods of presenting 
the drama, particularly as Garrick was conducting 
it, and so brought himself into disfavor. From 
Irving’s quotation from Goldsmith, and the one 
by which he precedes it, we can see how evidently 
such a criticism was needed to come with literary 
authority, and from the literary history of the pe- 
riod we know that the judgment passed was true. 
Garrick, however, found it offensive, and so Gold- 
smith lost a patron who might have proved to be 
of inestimable value to him. 

The failure of the coveted appointment as sec- 
retary of the Society of Arts left Goldsmith but 
one thing to do, viz., to go on writing, writing, 
writing, diffusing the charm of his humor or his 
fine sensibilities through the periodical literature 
of the day, making for himself, to be sure, a little- 
spoken name, but a large number of friendly 
readers, whose acquaintance meant at least a little 
swelling of the money returns and a distinct ad- 
vance in popularity. 

Goldsmith was now able to. go _ into 


more comfortable lodgings, and both dress 
and eat better,—material things of small 
value when we look back through the 


later days, small even to him when he passed 
out of them, but very poignant when a part 
of one’s daily experiences. 
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A BIT OF OUT-DOORSINESS. 


BY M. E, C, 


Just a comfortably long tramp beyond the 
town limits is a meadow tucked away among hills 
all glorified with dull red and warm brown and 
yellow. 

When one clambers over a stone wall a-tangle 
with frost-browned bracken, scarlet-leaved wood- 
bine, and silky, hair-tipped clematis, there is to be 
seen a gently rippling sea of lush green meadow 
grass, broken here and there by a clump of low 
bushes and _ broad-topped, _ lichen-blotched 
boulders. 

One wanders along, spying now a low-growth 
aster bloom, then solitary spirals of lady’s tresses, 
little dreaming that in a moment a perfect “sea of 
gentians” will be disclosed to beauty-loving eyes. 
Oh, the beauty beyond description of that stretch 
of gently swaying gentian bloom! One may 
gather and gather clusters of from ten to thirty 
dainty, fringed cups uplifted on their delicate 
stems until the basket overflows with beauty— 
each blossom like a_ beautiful soul-mystery 
sacredly veiled with fairy fringe, and, wonder of 
all wonders, cuddled within the shelter of a 
blatant red-leaved bush, a gentian clump, bearing 
pearl-white bloom. The exquisite delicacy of cup 
and fringe that pulsed with each slightest breath 
drew the humans down to earth. Were ever 
cathedral worshipers more truly reverent than 
those two kneeling figures, as the inspired one 
said with half-held breath: “God breathed, and 
an angel gentian came!” 

With such a touch straight from heaven, what 
wonder that busy fingers culled no longer. 
Homeward the humans turned, softly repeating 
the beautiful gentian poem begotten by one of 
their best beloved poets. 
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JUST WHAT WAS EXPECTED. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Isn’t it worth 
while to let your readers know that thus far the pur- 
pose of the late Dr. William James to communicate 
with his friends here has utterly failed? 

Fifty spiritualistic mediums have presented them- 
selves to the Metropolitan Psychial Society as candi- 
dates for a $1,000 prize recently offered to anyone who 
would obtain from the spirit of the late Professor Wil- 
liam James, the Harvard psychologist, a statement of 
the contents of a letter which he wrote shortly before 
his death to the secretary of the society. A statement 
from the secretary says: “Every one of the fifty who 
have attempted to tell the contents of the letter has 
failed in every particular. Most of them begin with: 
‘Dear Sir: Since I have been in the spirit’—fail, and 
the expressions used are similar to those of professional 
mediums since the days of the Fox sisters. None of 
the letters has the slightest trace of any expression used 
by Professor James in his letter. There are references 
to various relatives of the professor, mostly inaccurate.” 

Cc. C. 





B. E. M., New Jersey: The Journal of Education 
comes as a letter from home each week, and is becom- 
ing more and more valuable. I have found it an in- 
spiration all of the years. I am finding that what our 
schools need more is not so much expensive equipment, 
but large-hearted teachers, both men and women; 
teachers with strong personalities, filled with the spirit 
of the eternal. 
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DR. BABCOCK’S APPOINTMENT. 

Kendric Charles Babcock, president of the University 
of Arizona, has been named as specialist in higher edu- 
cation in the United States bureau of education, to fill 
the new position created by the present Congress at Its 
recent session. Dr. Babcock is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, class of 1889, and received the de- 
gree of Ph. D. from Harvard University in 1896. He 
taught in the country schools of New York before going 
to college; was instructor in history and English in the 
University of Minnesota, 1890-1894, and assistant pro- 
fessor of American history and political science in the 
University of California, 1896-1902. He has been presi- 
dent of the University of Arizona and professor of his- 
tory in that institution for the past seven years. Dr. 
Babcock has had an unusually varied experience, and 
has in a marked degree commanded the confidence of 
the leading men in our colleges and universities with 
whom he has had to do. He will enter upon the duties 
of his new position in the near future. Those duties will 
involve the extension and improvement of the informa- 
tion service respecting colleges, universities, profes- 
sional schools, and schools of technology, which has al- 
ready been begun by the bureau of education, and the 
undertaking of new activities in this field, as occasion 


may demand. 
L. A. K. 


2-0-0-@--+ — 
BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By 
Charles A. Beard, associate professor of politics in 
Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 8vo. 772 pp. Price, $2.10, net. 
The theme which this author so ably and so exhaus- 

tively treats seems to have been eminently attractive 

to American writers the past decade. We have had 
more or less excellent manuals in large numbers pro- 
vided for high schools primarily. But here is a work 
more especially designed for college students and for 
such citizens as desire a general survey of our political 
system. It is interesting to recall that the ways and 
doings of our governmental life have been most ably 
presented by two HEnglishmen,James Bryce in his 

“American Commonwealth,” and Goldwin Smith in his 

“Outline of Political History in the United States.” Yet 

the acknowledged ability of these interpreters of our 

national life does not debar Americans from the attempt 
to describe their own country’s political methods, and 
several of them—and this author among them—have 
done so with conspicuous insight and intelligence. We 
have no hesitation in commending this new work to 

college instructors and to all those who wish to gain a 

thorough acquaintance with the science and practice of 

government and politics in our republic. It has been 
written ‘with rare discrimination. 

ESSENTIALS OF CHEMISTRY. By Rufus P. Wil- 
liams, teacher of chemistry and master in the Boston 
Enghsh high school. Boston: Ginn & Oo. 8vo. 
Cloth. 421 pp. List price, $1.25. 

This work is the fruitage of twenty-five successful 
years of instruction, and so has a valuable personal and 
expert feature in it that makes it especially helpful. It 
will strike the reader as being in its plan fully in touch 
with modern teaching, and different in many respects 
from the usual run of treatises on chemistry. For in- 
stance, experiments are separate from the descriptive 
parts, usually preceding description. In the eighty 
chapters the entire ground of the subject in hand is 
fully covered, and the carefully-prepared index renders 
access to the various problems very easy. The aim of 
the author, to speak generally of it, is to present a com- 
plete survey of elementary chemistry by giving the pu- 
pil, by easy yet stimulating steps, a good general 
knowledge of the subject. And in this commendable 
attempt the author seems to have succeeded completely 
and admirably. 





LANDMARKS OF BRITISH HISTORY By Lucy 
Dale. With eight plates in color and seventy-two 
other illustrations. New York: Langmans, Green & 
Co. 256 pp. 

Nowhere have we seen in the same space such an ad- 
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mirable and. ul.history.of England. It is all that 

is needed by the ordinary student, and it presents the 

“Landmarks” in such a way that the student will re- 

member them easily and use them readily. 

GREEK ATHLETIL SPORTS AND FESTIVALS. By 
B. Norman Gardiner. Handbooks of Archaeology and 
Antiquities. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth, . Iilustrated. 530 pp. Price, $2.50, net. 

This is a notable contribution to the literature of this 
sporting age by idealizing jumping, running, boxing, 
wrestling, etc., by giving them a classic setting. All 
Greek athletic sports are completely set forth in an at- 
tractive manner through good literary style and nearly 
two hundred pictorial representations of the sports of 
ancient days from masterpieces in painting and sculp- 
ture. 

SANITATION IN DAILY LIFE. By Ellen H. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Whitcomb .& Barrows. Price, 60 
cents. 

The need of increased knowledge of sanitary science 
cannot be too highly estimated. In this book the au- 
thor seeks to bring prominently before the reader the 
necessity of promoting health in the individual and 
community through common, every-day activities. The 
several chapters treat of The Clean City, The Clean 
House, Habits of Cleanliness, Sanitary Regulations, etc., 
and are written in a manner calculated to impress the 
most careless and ignorant. 


THE STORY OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Thomas F. O’Flynn, principal of Ledge Street 
school, Worcester. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price,*$1:50, net. 


I am always proud when a schoolmaster distinguishes 
himself in a semi-professional way so as to add to his 
income and increase his honors, and Mr. O’F lynn, prin- 
cipal of the Ledge Street school, Worcester, has done 
this. No better local history of any city has come un- 
der my eye. Of course a city like New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, or Cambridge has greater variety of inter- 
ests, but their histories must be prodigious and become 
wearisome to the general reader from the mass of detail, 
but the city of Worcester has sufficient variety of inci- 
dent to make a fascinating story, and its development 
has been sufficiently wonderful to make the recital 
thrilling. Mr. O’F lynn has used the wealth of material, 
historical and traditional, to make a. story so full of life 
and glow that in one of the busiest times of my life I 
read the 160 pages at one sitting, simply because I could 
not stop when once I had a taste of its charm. 





HERO-MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THD BRITISH 
RACE. By M. I. Pbbutt, M. A. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 64 illustrations. 416 
pp. Price, $2.00, net. 
fhe character of the heroes worshiped by a people is 

usually a fair way of judging the national characteris- 
tics of that people. A fact which makes this book in- 
structive for older people as well as interesting for the 
yeunger readers. The selections in this volume are 
carefully chosen and edited by one who is evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with Anglo Saxon and the early 
British people. By reading this book one sees the 
ideal hero as conceived by the mind of the early Brit- 
ain, and it is easy to discover what characteristics made 
each particular person a hero to the century which 
wrote or sang about him. The book is artistically got- 
ten up and abounding in fitting illustrations. 





OLD GREEK NATURE STORIES. By F. A. Farrar, 
B. A., B. Se. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
8vo. Cloth. 32 illustrations. Price, $1.50, net; post- 
age, 15 cents. 

Interest in the myths of Greece, so far from showing 
signs of waning, seems to increase by leaps and bounds. 
One reason is no doubt to be found in the recognition, 
now so general, of their importance in the education of 
the young. This particular version aims to produce u 
large selection, and it claims originality in the attempt 
to group them around the natural phenomena from 
which, without question, they originated. A glance at 
the chapter headings conveys an idea of the method of 
treatment: “How the Old Greeks Looked at Nature,” 
“The Chief Gods and Goddesses of Olympus,” “Stories 
of the Sungod,” ‘Deities of Earth, Sky, and Air,” etc. 
The thirty-two plates provide a gallery of magnificent 
pictures from the works of masters like Michael An- 
gelo, Guido Reni, Lord Leighton, G. F. Watts, and W. 
H. Rinehart. 
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AMERIKANISCHES VOLKSBILDUNGSWESEN. By 
Wilhelm Mueller. Jena: Eugen Diederichs, publisher. 
Paper. Illustrated. 125 pp. 

This book treats of the various educational factors 
which enter into American life, special prominence be- 
ing given to those which are peculiar to this country or 
wherein it differs from Germany. The author, though 
of German birth and now residing in Germany, is a citi- 
zen of the United States, having occupied at one time 
the position of principal of a large public school in Cin- 
einnati, and afterwards of a private school in New York, 
From the fullness of his experience and observation he 
discusses the various kinds of schools from the kinder- 
garten up through the college and university. Among 
the topics presented are co-education, the school as a 
social gathering-place, organizations of parents and 
children, roof-gardens, the school city, evening schools, 
public lectures, public libraries, university extension 
courses, and juvenile courts. Among private enter- 
prises treated are the Chautauqua system, social settle- 
ments, nurse settlements, juvenile republics, the Cooper 
Institute, the Carnegie Institute, educational bodies such 
ai the N. E. A. and the P. E. A., finally the Y. M.C. A. 
and other religious organizations with educational aims. 
Professor Mueller, while not blind to the defects of 
American educational institutions and well aware of the 
debt we owe to Germany, shows that the Old World 
may also learn some valuable lessons from the New. 
He combines the deep insight of the true philosopher in 
invariably getting at the inner meaning and practical 
worth of every institution with a clear and entertaining 
style, thus rendering the perusal of the little volume a 
pleasurable as well as profitable task. 





OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY TALES RETOLD FROM 
THE POETIC VERSION OF TOM HOOD. By 
Marion Foster Washburne. [Illustrated by Margaret 
Ely Webb. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 
The Rand, McNally Company has long led in the pro- 

duction of children’s school books. They have the art 

of combining beauty of illustration, fascinating phras- 
ing, and captivating story in prose or verse. This book 
is in their happiest vein, giving, with ingenious illus- 
trations, the tales of “Little Red Riding-Hood,” “Puss 
in Boots,’ “The Sleeping Beauty,” and “Hop o’ My 
Thumb.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Historical French Reader.” By Felix Weill.—‘‘Dann’s Christ- 
mas Carols and Hymns.”’ Price, 45 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 

‘‘Prose Literature for Secondary Schools.”’ Edited by Margaret 
Ashmun. Price, 80cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘Lippincott’s Primer.’’ By Homer P. Lewis. Philadeiphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

“Travels in History."" By Mark Twain. Selected by C. N. Ken- 
dall. Price, 50 cents.—*‘Harper’s Book of Little Plays.” Selected 
by M. D. Barnum. Price, 75 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

“The Life of Charles Sumner.” By W. G. Shotwell. Price, $1.50. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Unexplored Self.”” By George R. Montgomery. Price, $1.25. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘-Billy Tomorrow in Camp.”’ By S. P. Carr. Price, $1.25.——‘‘The 
Reut of the Foreigner.”” By G. Zollinger. Price, $1.50. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“‘School Arithmetic — Elementary Book.” By J. M. Colaw,F. W. 
Duke, and J. K. Powers. Price, 35 cents. Richmond, Va: B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company. 

“Standard History of Music.’”’ By James Francis Cooke. Phila- 
de!phia: Theodore Presser Company. 

“The Coming Religion.’’ By Charles F. Dole. 
Maynard & Co. 

“The Whistler Book.” By Sadakichi Hartmann. 
“ Panama and the Canal Today.’’ By Forbes Lindsay. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

** Sigurd.” By Arthur Peterson. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

“ Hints to Stenographers.”’ By J. B. Huling. 
Chicago: Commercial Printing Company. 


0 0-0 0 0 
Eyes Are Relieved by Murine 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care. Wauy not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, 
Granulation, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine 
Doesn’t Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by 
Experienced Ihysicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine for Your Eye Troubles; 
You Will Like Murine. Try It in Baby’s Eyes for Scaly 
Eyelids. Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Mu- 
rine Dye Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You In- 
teresting Eye Books Free. : 


Boston: Small, 


Price, $2.50. 
Price, $3.00. 


Price, 25 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 

MS of educational news to be Somsed 
[Eanes this heading are solicited from 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
ghould be short and comprehensive. Copy 


ghould be received by the editor not later 
th®n Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 3: Barnstable County, Mass., 
Teachers Association, Hyannis. 


November 3, 4, 5: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 3, 4, 5: lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3, 4. 5: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Associution, St. Paul; presi- 
dent, E. M. Phillips, Albert Lea. 


November 4: Norfolk County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ford hall, Ash- 
burton place, Boston. 


Hampden County 
Association, 
John L. 


November 4: 
(Mass.) Teachers’ 
Springfield; president, 
Riley, Holyoke. 


November 4: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall, Worcester; president, 
John C. Hull, Leominster. 


November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


November 10-12: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Joseph; 
president, J. A. Koontz, Carrollton. 


November 9. 10, 11: American Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. Annual 
meeting. John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 


November 11: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Boston Latin school, Boston. 


November 11, 12: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Andover, N. H.; secretary, E. E. 
French, West Lebanon. 


November 14, 15: National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C.; 
president, Brown Ayres, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17, 18, 19: Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

November 22-24: Virginia Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond; president, 
N. P. Painter, Roanoke. 

November 22-25: Virginia Bduca- 
tional Conference, Richmond. 

November 24-26: Idaho State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Boise; president, 
C. E. Rose, Boise. 


November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
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December 3: Massachusetts Teach-. 
ers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Boston; president, Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield. - 


-December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 


Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis, 

December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 

December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. | 

December .27, 28, 29: Lllinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 


Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 


president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 
December 28-30: Wyoming State 

Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 

A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historica\ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


a 
— 





FOREIGN. 


IN GERMANY. 


The Chicago Tribune has a dis- 
patch from Berlin dated October 20, 
which is interesting to Americans:— 

“German University men are 
busily discussing a lively rencontre 
which took place at a public meeting 
between Hugo Munsterberg and Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., of Colum- 
bia College. Professor Tombo had 
delivered a lecture on tne high edu- 
cational system in the United States 
and dealt with considerable frank- 
ness with the shady side of the sys- 
tem, particularly the countless 
mediocre institutions which call 
themselves universities and colleges. 
The speaker emphasized the lack of 
uniform organization of schools, col- 
leges, and universities as a prime de- 
fect of the American educational 
system. He said things were better 
the nearer one got to the eastern 
coast, but in the South and far West 
conditions often were indescribably 
bad. Professor Munsterberg, who is 
just about beginning Sis career as 
exchange professor of Berlin Univer- 
sity, took violent issue with Tombo. 
He said the young Columbia profes- 
sor overemphasized the deficiencies 
in the American higher educational 
system, and had given the Germans 
a wholly false impression. Profes- 


for Living 


If you want to reach the best in 
the pupil's nature to enrich his 
mind, to give him a real founda- 
tion for living, give him -these 
books. They are so much more to 
him than texts—they are progress, 
industry, life. The teachers of 
America are doing great work 
with two of the books, and are 
clamoring for the third. In the 
case of 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Professor E. V. Robinson, of the Unitber- 
ity of Momence’ 


New York Takes the Lead 


places it on the Approved List for 
use in the city schools for five 
years. 

Rumors of the nature of the 
work have already stirred wide 
interest. The book itself will 
greatly intensify this interest. 
High schools, everyone who cares 
for geography, histery, industry, 
should be on the lookout for this 
remarkable book, 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 


By Frofessor Richard EB. » Teacher: 
College, Colambta University, Ne Ye 


Just What the New York 
Syllabus Wants 


“Two years ago,” says H.. L, 
Thompson, Cattaraugus High 
School, Cattaraugus, N. Y., “we 
adopted the Dodge Geographies for 
exclusive use in the grades. They 
treat thoroughly all the material re- 
quired by the Syllabus of the New 
York Educational Department. Op- 
ponents at their introduction have 
become ardent converts to the 
merits of the books, Not a failure 
occurred among the pupils pre- 
pared from the Dodge Geogra- 
phies.” 


THE MACE HISTORIES 


By Professor William H. Mace, Syracuse 
University 


A Great Success in the Regents’ 
Examinations 


‘*At the very moment of the 
introduction of your history, I had 
a class of seventy boys and girls 
which I wished to prepare for the 
Regents’ history in seven weeks. 
I wished to get a few students 
through. The result with your 
pigs! h was a great surprise, For- 
ty-eight passed. I should have 
been gratified at passing half 
the number.” — Sarah Freeland, 
Teacher, Seymour School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Send for booklets on these books 
Rand McNally & Company , 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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An Honest PolicyAlways Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 

NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 
NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 













Free 








gor Munsterberg said he thought the 
lack of uniformity was one of the 
advantages of the American system, 
and an extremely animated discus- 
Sion ensued, from which he came off 
second best. The distinguished au- 
dience, which included numerous 
professors of the Berlin and other 
universities, decided Professor 
Tombo had done right in portraying 
American universities in a frank and 
unbiased fashion.” 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Superintendent D. 
W. LaRue, who gave to the schools 
of this city a noble impulse, has re- 
signed and gone to Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is understood that he in- 
tends to make his life work that of 
the college or university professor- 
ship. He is succeeded by F. G. 
Marshall, the high school principal. 
Miss Maude Andrews of the high 
school is much in demand for county 
associations and institute work. 

State Superintendent Payson 
Smith is preparing to have courses 
of study adopted by all rural schools 
in the state next year. 

The public schools of Maine now 
cost more than $1,500,000 a year. 
There is an enrollment of 130,000 
children, and there are 7,000 teach- 
ers. 


BARING. The high school has 
increased, and there is much satis- 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


faction with the new 


principal, 
Thomas Smith, who came from 
Princeton. 

BUCKSPORT. The East Maine 
Conference Seminary has opened un- 
usually well in numbers and schol- 
arship of students. 

SANDY POINT. The School Im- 
provement League has _ achieved 
much by way of improving the con- 
ditions and environment. 


PORTLAND. Population, 58,571— 


a gain of 16.8 per cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The census gives Mas- 
sachusetts 2,366,415 inhabitants. 

Ninety-iwo thousand school chil- 
dren in Boston joined in the Julia 
Ward Howe memorial services at the 
same hour. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association prom- 
ises to be especially interesting. 
Among the eminent speakers on the 
program are Commissioner David 
Snedden, Dr. Steiner of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Presi- 
dent M. LeRoy Burton of Smith, and 
Hon. Robert Luce. 

Herbert L.. Morse, new head of the 
George Putnam school, Roxbury, 
was born in Sherborn, Mass. He 
prepared for teaching at Bridgewater 
Normal school. He was principal of 
schools successively in Sandwich, 
Shirley, Canton, Natick, and Somer- 
ville. For many years Mr. Morse 
has b-sen secretary of the Massachu- 








HE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has reduced more than 
one-half the periods devoted to spelling, composition, examinations, and 
other written tests, in many PUBLIC SCHOOLS of NEW YORK and other 


cities. 


It has resulted also in more legible writing, and has compelled pupils 


to sit in upright, healthful positions while writing. 
IS If WORTH WHILE TO WORK FOR SUCH RESULTS? They have only 
been obtained where the PALMER METHOD PLAN HAS BEEN FOLLOWED WITH 


STRICT FIDELITY. 


FREE NORMAL TRAINING is offered to teachers in schools where complete 


adoptions have been made. 


Other teachers may have this logical, progressive 
cogrse, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 
Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


One copy of the self-teaching 
Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, . 


New York City 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 





setts Schoolmasters’ Club, and is at 
present treasurer of the Boston 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. 

Second only to the interest in the 
new High School of Commerce is that 
in the Trade School for Girls, which 
opens this year with Florence E. 
Leadbetter as principal. 

Three men are being 
mentioned as president 
University. They are Rev. Charles 
R.\Brown of Oakland, Calif.; Rev. 
Matt S. Hughes of Pasadena, Calif., 
brother of Bishop Hughes of the 
Methodist church, and Rev. Charles 
L. Goodell of New York city. Rev. 
Mr. Goodell is a native of Massachu- 
setts, and is a graduate of the Bos- 
ton University, class of 1877. He is 
now pastor of Calvary church, New 
York city. Rev. Dr. Brown was 
born a Virginian, and is a graduate 
of the Boston University Theological 


prominently 
of Boston 


school. Before entering the minis- 
try he studied law. Rev. Mr. 


Hughes, also'a Virginian, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The elementary school teachers of 
Boston resumed their campaign for 
an increase in salary, under the di- 
rection of the Boston Elementary 
Teachers’ Club. It is the purpose of 
the club to raise the maximum sal- 
ary from $936 to $1,200. David A. 
Ellis, chairman of the school com- 
mittee, said there had been no in- 
crease in the salaries of the elemen- 
tary teachers for fourteen years. On 
the other hand the demands on the’ 
teacher’s purse have increased enor- 
mously. Major A. W. Clancy, for- 
mer superintendent of schools of 
Minnesota, said that it cost from 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent. 
more for a teacher to live in Boston 
than in western cities. 


MEDFORD. Tufts College has 
put in an educational department, 
with Colin A. Scott as full professor. 
Although he is to give three courses 
in this department, he will continue 
for a time as head of the psychology 
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department at the Boston Normal 
school. 

SOMERVILLE. The Teachers’ 
Club has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Miss Grace E. 
Sprague; corresponding secretary, 
Miss Mary 8. Richardson; treasurer, 
Miss M. Katharine Davis; chairman 
of conference committee, Miss Min- 
nie S. Turner. 

CAMBRIDGE. + Edgar Hamilton 
Nichols, who died in Paris last sum- 
mer and in whose memory services 
were held in this city on October 23, 
was long time principal of the Brown 
and Nichols school, one of the fa- 
mous boys’ schools in greater Bos- 
ton. 

NBEDHAM. This town has the 
best boys’ club for a place of its size 
in New England. Everything is as 
complete as in a city Y. M. C. A. 
Opportunities are also provided fcr 
girls. 

HAVERHILL. The sudden death 
of Linwood O. Towne, submaster of 
the new high school, has been a 
great loss to the educational inter- 
ests of this city. The schools were 
closed for a day, and high tributes 
were paid to his memory. 

ASHFIELD. Frank K. Graves of 
Waterbury, Vt., has been chosen su- 
perintendent of schools for the dis- 
trict comprising the towns of Ash- 
field, Cummington, Goshen, and 
Plainfield. Mr. Graves is a graduate 
of the University of Vermont, and 
has been doing work as superintend- 
ent for several years. 





CONNECTICUT. 
WINDSOR. The Loomjs Insti- 
tute of this town receives $1,250,000 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Mary 
Hunt Loomis. Her husband founded 
the Institute eighteen years ago. 
This makes it one of the best en- 
dowed schools of its class in the 
United States. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Population, 542,674. This is a gain 
of 26.6 per cent., leading all the New 
England states in percentage of 
gain. 
NEWPORT. 
W. Lull has an open-air 
the most approved plan. 


Superintendent H. 
school of 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


VINELAND. The institution for 
defective children in this city is at- 
tracting the attention of the world. 
There is no educational institution In 
the United States that is doing more 
aggressively progressive work than 
Superintendent Johnson is doing 
here. He is placing it beside the 
best institutions in Europe. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Two thou- 
sand women teachers of this city 
have organized for equal pay, and 
they promise to make a wide-awake 
campaign. We feel sure their prom: 
ise will be fulfilled. 

ELWYN. The state is developing 
in this town an institution for defec- 
tive children after the plan of the 
one at Vineland, N. J. Itis to be 
hoped that this department of educa- 
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Women who value 
good health should 
read special instruc- 
tions in every box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 
10c. and 25c. 


The trouble may arise from a variety 
of causes. The bodily organs are so 
sympathetic, that an injury to one 
may effect them all, | . 


The debilitating effects of indiges- — 
tion or the trouble caused by a torpid 
liver may bring: about~a general 
breakdown in health. 


PILLS 


offer a safe and satisfactory remedy 
for women’s ailments. They not only 
purge the body of its impurities,-but 
by regulating the bowels, kidneys and 
liver, tone up the entire system and 
ward off debility and illness. They 




















tion may become of national impor- 
tance—the study of children who are 
sub-normal. 

CALIFORNIA. Professor Ehren- 
feld’s “Brief Story” of the South- 
western State Normal school, of 
which he was principal from 1871 to 


1877, traces it from a “common 
school” in 1851, which was suc- 
ceeded after one year by the “Call- 
fornia Seminary,” and this. by the 
“Southwestern Normal College” in 
1865, and this by the Southwestern 
State Normal school in 1874. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Stew i 


__ SSS. 


eave Gor. *os omde. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Douglas 


Bldg. 


es 


TATE, NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
8. both sexes, For 
aatreens the Principal, A.C, BoyDEN, M. A. 





—= 


STATE no NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mane, 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principa) 





Che James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL _ COLLEGE BUREAU 


a. Competent tench 
4 JACKSON BOUL 


orities. Positive personal recommenda- 


direct from school a’ 
tent teachers in demand. R GISTRATION FEE, $1, 00...WRITE US. 
LEVARD CHICAGO 





KELLOGG'S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies Co! men and wamen on 


——.eee Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 


Persona 
‘The Eetvameod af JB Ji-Shib 
French 


Historical 
poe are Cee”. 


Element Book 
Rt enot ic ( wee oA ) 


Billy Tomorrow in Camp 
The Lyd of the Foreigner 


Panam: 
Lippincott’s 


Primer 
Twain’s Travels in History.,........... .......- 


my Book of Little Plays 
The Life of Caries | eymeet 
The  pepeacren iene 


Site. 


Author. 
Prose Literature oon { Ronanntiney Schools.. ‘a hoe, mal mun([Ed.} Ho 


Duke & Pow- 
The Coming Religion................% RE ewe 


to wisheetighaie epee ses 


Publisher. Price. 


hton Mifflin Co,, Boston $.80 
Mentzer & Grover, Chic. 


N.Y. 


tkinson, 


Tenk 8 


Weill sandal Book Co., 


- Dann : i 2 45 


Cooke Theodore Presser Co., Phila. 


ers B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. . 
Dole Small, Maynard &Co. -, Boston 
Carr A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago 


inger 
Harteaan L. Cc. Page & Ci Co., Boston 
Lindsay es 
Lewis Z. .B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Kendall arper & Bros. Ww. YF, 
Barnum ma nhs 


Shotwell T. Y. Crowell & Co.. - 1.50 
Montgomery G. P. Putram’s Sons, “ 1,25 
Peterson George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. —— 
Huling Commercial Printing Co.,Chic. .25 
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NEW YORK. 


. NBW YORK OITY. = The regis- 
tration in the public schools on Sep- 
“Ntember 16 was 698,933. Only two 
‘American cities aside from New 

- ‘York"had as large an entire popula- 
»otion. as this. 

The College of the City of New 
Yerk opened its third year of exten- 
ifn courses for teachers on October 
3. These courses are given free to 
all teachers. Over 1,700 enrolled last 
year. The courses are credited by 
the board of education toward pro- 
motions and secure for teachers the 
exemption granted in the examina- 
tion for higher licenses. 

Columbia’s enrollment has gone 
well over 7,000. It was 7,058 at the 
opening. This will be considerably 
increased. Even that was 556 above 
the total for last year. 


ITHACA. Cornell University has 
180 moré students than last year, al- 
though the freshman class is not as 
large by 115. There are 1,110 fresh- 
men as against 1,225 last year, but of 
the old students 295 more returned 
than last year. 

ROSLYN, L. I. The Woman's 
Home Companion has this interest- 
ing item regarding the woman who 
has given Roslyn schools that are 
unsurpassed in the world:— 

“Mrs. Mackay,has always been a 
striking figure. Armed with the 
Mackay millions, a clever wit, con- 
siderable originality, remarkable 
executive ability and a capacity for 
work which would put many a self- 
supporting woman to shame, she 


could wage any fight of her choos- 
ing. She started with the schools of 
Roslyn, snuggling at the foot of Har- 
bor Hill, the magnificent Mackay es- 
tate on Long Island. Those schools 
were within a few hours of New 
York, but they were ten years behind 
the times. Mrs. Mackay had herself 
elected to the school board. There 
was little money at thé command of 
the board, but that did not bother 
her. When funds were lacking she 
wrote out a check. Lucky children 
of Roslyn, Long Island! They soon 
had better schools than city children 
and a fairy godmother who scattered 
prize-money worth winning. But in 
time Mrs. Mackay found that things 
were needed which checks could not 
buy, conditions existed which even 
money could not alter. Then she 
went up to Albany and talked public 
school conditions with the commis- 
sioner of education and the governor. 
She came back to New York city and 
harried members of tHe board of 
education with her very inconven- 
ient and often unanswerable ques- 
tions.” 
” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Cincinnati 
Schoolmasters’ Club has for its No- 
vember meeting the subject: “What 
are the aims, the mefhods, and the 
underlying principles of school ex- 
cursions? How does instruction by 
this method differ from other in- 
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struction? (An _ investigation of 
eighth-grade practice,—with sugges- 
tions for modifications necessary for 
the high school senior class. Make 
specific applications to the teaching 
of home geography).” 

Night school enrollment breaks all 
records. In one high school the 
evening enrollment was 1,824 at the 
opening, which means 2,000 easily. 
This is more than fifty per cent. 
above last year. The enrollment in 
the elementary schools is correspon- 
dingly large. Every phase of edu- 
cation in Cincinnati.is booming in 
the best sense. 


LORAIN. Population, 
gain of 80.2 per cent. 


28,833, a 


IOWA. 


BURLINGTON. An elegant new 
high school, one of the best in the 
state, 147 by 175 feet, capacity for 
800 students and an auditorium seat- 
ing 750, has been dedicated. It has 
every modern equipment and con- 
venience, comfort and luxury. Su- 
perintendent W. L. Hanson’s work is 
a great success in every way. 


ILLINOIS. ' 


TAYLORVILLE. Miss Anna L. 
Barber, superintendent of Christian 
county, who has made a nation-wide 
reputation through her work in rural 
schools and her remarkable skill in 
telling of the accomplishments, has 
declined to‘be a candidate for re 
election. She has accepted a posi- 
tion in connection with the rural life 
extension work of the State Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana. 


AURORA. Hon. Frank Hall, au- 
thor of a widely-used arithmetic, 
formerly superintendent in this city, 
and of late years superintendent’ of 
the twenty-five directors of Farmers’ 
Institutes of the state; has not been 
on duty for several weeks owing to 
a serious illness. Mr. Hall has been 
of great service to rural life by util- 
izing the schools and educators for 
the uplift of the farm life. These 
directors whom he has_ supervised 
are of inestimable service. One of 
the notable instances of efficient ser- 
vice is the case of J. B. Burrows of 
the congressional district which in- 
cludes Decatur. Mr. Burrows isa 
successful farmer, owning and man- 
aging 640 acres of the best land in 
the state. He was for five years an 
officer in the Farmers’ Institutes, 
and since then he has been for five 
years a director of the congressional 
district. He has also been a local 
school director for several years, 80 
that he is highly efficient in this ser- 
vice. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Charlotte Hunt will appear Mon- 
day in a decided novelty in vaude- 
ville. It is a one-act comedy drama 
written by Miss Hunt, and in which 
she is the only person appearing. 
There will be also “The Four 
Tessems, a big troupe of acrobats and 
balancers who do the most astound- 
ing feats. Howard and North will 
present “Those Were the Happy 
Days.” Another extraordinary fea- 
ture from abroad will be Vilmos 
Westony, the pianist of international 
reputation, a protege of the late 
Richard Wagner. Still another for- 
eign company is that of Percy 
Warm, who will appear in a dra- 
matic sketch, “The Boatswain’s 
Mate.” Other features will be Gor- 
don and Marx, German comedians, 
and the Royal Colibris, a troupe of 
midgets. 
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Miss Jane Brownlee, author of 
“The Brownlee System of Moral 
Training” in our public schools, has 
recently returned East after a long 
stay in California. She has been 
lecturing over five years’ before 
teachers’ clubs and women’s clubs 
all over the United States. Anyone 
who has heard her realizes she is a 
magnetic speaker. On October 27 
and October 28, she is engaged to 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers are in demand now. There is net a p equipped 
- teacher of manual training or domestic science in the coun 

ata os. 4 ae ant eae be ~a 
We wrote io us January 19, 1910, and we recom— 
aa We declsed to eatebiioh a: depart 
mept of industrial education, Super— 
recommended a man, and be is now at. 
traini in Galva, 1))., intendene 
ew York man, w) o was duly elected. 

: p Nene of NEE eee we 
of these men, had not application been made toan n makes it a study 
to know just where a man will fit,and get the rig Teachers inte the right 


BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYPACUSE, BR. Y. 














E DA Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Celieges. Many of them 
EV RY Y excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, writeus. Do it ne w! 


THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *72 eis” 


Chicago, Hl. 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenus 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mgr- 








MERICAN >: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY fois,’ Suse, 


> N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
Freee BS oO, EIG t of lastruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
address 


lecture before the Teachers’ Club of] or 


Baston, Pa. Then Dr. Balliet, dean 
of the New York University, has se- 
eured her for two lectures. Her 
permanent address for the Bast has 
not yet been decided, but no doubt 
anyone desiring to communicate with 
her can do so through the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., who, as a company and 
individual members, bave_ contrib- 
uted both much time and money to 
forward this simple plan of moral 
training, feeling that it has a great 
bearing upon the future of our coun- 
try in training the sixteen million 
children into good citizenship and 
womanhood. This company publishes 
the pamphlet, “The Brownlee Sys- 
tem of Moral Training,” which they 
supply at cost (ten cents, postpaid). 
The demand has reached about 20,- 
000 copies, showing widespread in- 
terest. 
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EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS. 


An examination of candidates for 
the position of teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of Lowell will be 
held in the high school] building Sat- 
urday, June 3, 1911. Appleants must 
be graduates of an approved normal 
school or college, and must have had, 
at time of examination, one year’s 
experience in teaching. Examination 
will include the following subjects: 
Principles of Teaching, Grammar and 
Language, Arithmetic, and American 
History, including Civil Government. 

Applicants must notify the secre- 
tary of the school committee of pur- 
pose to take this examination in 
writing by November 15, 1910. A 
circular containing further informa- 
tion will be sent to all who ask for it. 

Per order of the schoo] committee, 

ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB, 
Secretary. 
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Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PE Cl ALISTS with gooa general education wanted for depariment work im _ 


High, tee og way and Norma) Schools and Colleges in 3} enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys— 
tem of music and drawing secure B mg yng = by to $70 per month. For fu 
information, address THE ACB * AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Vv. ears ishurg, Pa., oe > mace Denver, Colo. 


16 Trintty Ave . 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacbers in obtaining 
Positions, Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBnsJDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


Da each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraske, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cap 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY *° %.29922.2,co.Pszete 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) ciakes 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
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We have uncquaicd facilities for piacing teachers in : 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
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When an operator tells you that she uses 


' the 


REMINGTON 


she stands up a little straighter, 


u 


She knows as well as you do that her 
choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation — 
one which raises her in your estimation. 


Goed Remington operators are bound to suc= 


ceed because they get the 
he pa schools are bou 


they get the students. 
peeereton Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


positions, and 
to succeed because 
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Pennsylvania Railroad | 


BULLETIN 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


The new Pennsylvania Station at Seventh Ave- 
nue and Thirty-Second Street, New York City, will 
be opened to the trains of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on Sunday; November 27. , 

On that date the through trains of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between New York and Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleyeland, Chicago and St. Louis will arrive and 
depart from the heart of New York City. 

The Pennsylvania Station is located within one 
block of Broadway at Thirty-second Street, and 
within easy reach of all the leading hotels of Man- 
hattan. 

Downtown New York passengers may continue 
to use the Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street ferries 
and the Hudson Tubes at the Hudson Terminal, as 
practically all trains to and from Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-second Street will have connections 
with the downtown stations by way of Jersey City. 

Direct connections will be made in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station with trains of the Long Island Rail- 
road to and from all points on Long Island. 

On and after November 27 the main station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York will be the 
Pennsylvania Station at Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street. 











4 Madison Avenue 











~-A- NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity, says of this Course : 

“It is a clear statement of the best current thought 
on the subject.” 


WALTER BALLOU JACOBS, Brown 
University, Providence, R, I.: 
**It is a most valuable contribution.” 


NATHANIEL BUTLER, LL.D.: 


**{ marvel at the completeness of the work. 


Price 50 cents per single copy, including postage 
Special rates te schools. 

Addresses by Jane Addams, Luther Halsey Gulick 
M.D., Joseph Lee, Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, and 
others, in PLAY CONGRESS PROCEED- 

INGS and THE PLAYGROUND. 
1907 Play Congress Proceedings : - $1.00 
(cloth bound volume) 
1908 Play Congress Proceedings - 2.00 
(cloth bound volame) 


1909 Play Congress Proceedings 
; (cloth bound volume) 
Vol. 1. 


The Play ground (7Tnumbers) - 50 
Val, 2. 


(8 numbers) 55 
Vol. 3 * 6 (12 numbers) - 1.00 


Total ‘$7.05 
Special Offer—.ue Six Volumes $5.50 


. - 2.00 





For information, write 


Playground Association of America 


New York City 





.ing positions. 














Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
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Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














